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PREFACE. 



THE defign of the following Eflay 
is to confider the Study of An- 
tiquities as a branch of polite learning, 
and to {hew its intimate connection 
with the moft elegant, as well as the 
moft uleful parts of Science. 

The Study of Antiquities is gene- 
rally coniidered either as confined within 
the compafs of mere curiofity ; or as 
dry and uninterefting, and therefore in- 
compatible with the more elegant pur- 
fuics of Genius. This powerful and 
prevailmg prejudice places it at too 
great a diftance to admit of an impar- 
tial view. But when the nature of this 
ftudy, and the various objefis of it, 

are 
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are attentively examined and compared, 
the mind is gratified with a new plea- 
fiirej and experiences the involuntary 
operation of thofe feelings, which had 
fo lively an influence on Corrbggio, 
when he firft beheld a pidure rf Ra- 
phael. Ed to ttncbefin Antiquario. 

Though the prejudice commonly 
attending this ftudy feems to be dif- 
appearing, from the liberal maimer in 
which it is by many now condufted, 
the Author was willing to contribute 
his humble ai&fiance towards efiefling 
fo defirable purpofe. When a wiftied 
event has taken place, it is a fatitfaftion 
to have exerted even the feebleft eiFort. 

H E had alfo other motives which in- 
duced him to make it public. As he is 
engaged in an Inquiry into the origin and 
formation of the Greek Language, the 
general plan of which he has given fome 
view 
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view of in a few curfory remarks at 
the end of the Effay ; and as he means 
Jhortly to publifli a Specimen of the In- 
quiry, he wiflied to give fome notice of 
it to the public before he fubmitted a 
formal Specimen to its cenfure. 

He chufes the mode of Specimen 
he this reafon. The preient age of no- 
velty and project, of Syftem and re- 
finement, while it has ftrack out many 
truths which were unknown to preced- 
ing generations, has alio given birth to 
many reveries, the fuccefs of >vhich has 
afibrded fuf£cient experience to make 
every peribn; in theconduift of any new 
Inquiry, fufpicious even of his own con- 
jeflure's. Though after a regular and 
careful review of the Inquiry, the Au- 
thor has fettled his own opinion con- 
cerning it, he is not confident enough 
to think himfelf fo well able to deter- 
mine 
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mine on its merit, as the impartial and 
dilinterelled judgement of others. If 
after the publication of the Specimen 
he fhall be convinced by any objeflions, 
which may be brought againft it, that 
he has been millaken in his defign, he 
will have it in his power to put an early 
period to his refearches, while he fliall 
have little reafon to regret the lofs o£ 
time, or difappointment of fuccefs. But 
if his Syftem fhall be thought by others 
to be founded on Truth, he will have 
then an adive fpur to his diligence in 
the further profecution of his Inquiry. 

The Author has taken advantage of 
this fecond Edition to enlarge the addi- 
tional Obfervations, which are divided 
into two parts, and make the Second, 
and Third part of the Effay. In the 
Second he has expatiated more freely 
and minutely on fbme of the fubjefls 
mentioned 
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mentioned in the Firfl, and has intrcK 
duced other additional topics of Anti-' 
quity. He has, particularly, enlarged 
the obfervations on Language ; and has 
endeavoured to give as explicit an ac- 
count of the Inquiry, as coud be com- 
prehended in the PnfpeBus of a Sfeci- 
men. In the Third part are contained 
fome further obfervations on the extent 
and ufe of the Study of Antiquities, 
with the fentiments of the Comte de 
CAVLUs on the fame fubjed. 
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THE 
STUDY OF Ar4TIQUlTIES. 

Claffical and Britifh — Political and 
Monumental — lUuftrative of" an- 
cient Manners --^ and conducive to 
elegance in the Arts. 

The pleafure ariling from the contemplation, 
of Antiquities in general — ■ The ftudy of 
Antiquities conducive to elegance in the 
Arts — in fome of its branches tends im- 
mediately* in all ultimately to the illuf- 
tration of ancient Manners. 

CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES: 
P6 L IT I c A L i Connection between the 
Arts and Manners of a People — between 
Language and Manners - — influence on 
each other. Monumental; Archi- 
tecture — Paintings— -Marbles and Coins. 
A BRITISH 
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BRITISH ANTIQJJITIES: 

Political and National; Juridical 
■^Poetical. Provincial and Monu- 
mental; Caftles — Monaftcries — 
Churches, &ct. 

Conneftion between the feveral Branches in 
the Study of Antiquities -'— Advantages 
arifing from fuch an union — Conclufion.. 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS: 
I, On local attachments — II. On My- 
thology, its conneflion with the hiftory 
of ancient nations, with Morals, Phyfics, 
ficc. — III. On the comparative character 
and progrcfs of the Arts ; — of Archi- 
tedture and Mufic — IV. On the ftyle of 
ancient and of modern Epitaphs — V. On 
the origin of Languages, efpecially of the 
Creek ; and on the utility of a gramma- 
tical. Etymological Analylis and invefti- 
gation of their firft principles. 

O N 
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ON THE 

STUDY OF ANTIQUITIES, 

TH E mind of Man always a(^ive and 
inquilitive ijtcm& leldom to exert it- 
felf with more pleaTure than in retracing the 
memory of thofe Ages which are pail, and 
of thofe events and charaAers, which are 
NEVER TO RETUXN. There is an involun- 
tary attachment to that which is irrecover- 
ably fnatched from our preience, and re- 
moved beyond the reach of our hopes and 
wiibes, which we daily experience, while 
we view the monuments of thofe, who have 
pafled, perhaps but few years, to the irre- 
versible deftiny of human nature : and 
the fenfations, which we feel are feemingly 
excited not more by the fuggeftion of the 
general lot of humanity, than by the reflec- 
tion that they are gone for eve^. 

A s^ This 
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This attachment to the paft, often indeed 
undifcerning and invidious in its co^nparifons 
of the prefent, induces us to behold with a 
kind of religious awe the obfcureft veftiges 
of Antiquity. 

But thefe fenfations of the Mind are then 
more powerful and poignant, when arifmg 
from the contemplation of places, once the 
fcene of actions, that, perliaps, decided the 
fate of Empire, eflabliflied the laws of Go- 
vernment, or ^refcued an oppreffed people 
from flavery and fuperfttion : Or were once 
frequented by fome of the few, who have 
diAinguilhed themfelves from the great body 
of mankind, and commended their names 
to the reverence and admiration of poilerity, 
hy the invention of Arts, which contribute 
to the ufe and ornament of Life j or fland 
foremoA in the Annals of Science. 
' And further, thef? imprefljons become 
doubly powerful, when fpnfirmed by the im- 
mediate infpedtion 'pf any fumving monu- 
ment of Antiquity, the profpe£l of which 
excites our reverence in a manper perhaps 
■ ■ ■ ' ' lefs 
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lefs rational, yet feemingly not diiHmilar to 
that natural and irrefillibte impulfe> which 
we feel, to rcfpeiS the hoary honours of Age. 

Of the various monuments of Antiquity 
fomc are public, and fome domcilic. They 
record the tranfaftions and conventions of 
States } and preferve memorials of private 
X'ife, and fpecimens of domeAic convenience. 
Some are immediately conne<Sed with the 
fcene of Aflion, and exifted, as prefent and 
perpetual monuments of the events, whi£h 
they record. Some preferve in fculpture and 
other fpecimens of ancient Art, the memory 
of aftions, the confideration of which carries 
us back to the remoteft Ages of Antiquity. 

A diligent examination therefore of the 
ren^aining monuments of Antiquity muft be 
productive of great utility, if taken in that 
view only, by which the progrefs of ART 
may be afcertained, and a comparifon of the 
feveral periods and thoir different productions, 
be formed, conducive even to the ordioa^ 
purpofes as wf 11 as elegance of modern Life ; 
as new modifications of Art may be Hruck 

out 
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out, and new methods of convenience fug- 
gefted. 

But the (ludy of Antiquities will appear 
perhaps more ufeful and interefting, when 
it is confidered, that there is no one branch 
of it, if followed with a liberal fpirit of 
refearch, which does not tend immtidiately, 
or ultimately, to the illuflration of antient 
MANNERS : in the difcuffion of which we 
for awhile forget the refinement of modern 
Times, and infenfibly accommodate our 
thoughts and feelings to the romantic and 
poetical fimplicity of former Ages. 

I. The Study of Antiquities is divided 
, into various branches, politicax and mo- 
numental, accordingly as they regard the 
antient manners and cuftoms of a people, 
and the monuments of antient Art. 

In every nation the Hate of the Arts and 
Sciences has at all times been intimately 
connefled with manners and cuftoms. The 
•Arts efpecially, which receive their form and 
perfedtion, as well as derive their origin la 
great 
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great meafure, from the finer feelings of the 
mind, bear fo lively an image of the cha- 
raaer of the people by whofc united efforts 
they have been cultivated, that an accurate 
inveftigation of their origin and progrefs, 
their revolutions, and comparative analogy, 
together with the monuments of them which 
have defcended to pofterity j while it ex- 
plains the caufes which operated on their 
progrefs j affords the moft effedual means 
of learning the genius, and manners of the 
various nations of the world. 

I. The firft objefi which flrikes us, as 
the firft in order and natural preeminence, is 
the lANOUAGE of a people : in tracing 
which through the many changes, which it 
has alTumed, up lo its original and naked 
•formj and thence again following it through 
the feveral periods of culture and growth to 
its lafl maturity and pcrfeflion j frequent 
opportunities occur of difcovering the origin 
of important cuftoms and inftitutions, and 
the caufes of their denomination, in the 

* See Taylor's Elements of Ciyil Uw, p. 553. 

^ fimple 
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£mple occupations and amuieihents of rude 
uncultivated Nature. 

The extenfive Influence of opinions and 
Manners on * Language, and even of Lan- 
guage on Opinions, has reached the moft 
civilized and polifhed Ages : but in the' 
earlier periods of fociety they arc clbfely and 
intimately confiefted. While Man is yet 
unacquainted with thofe Arts which admi- 
nifter the conveniencies aiid luxuries of Life, 
and procure fo many bicflings to enlarged 
and humanized fociety; his roughnefs and 
impetuofity of temper unreftrained by law, 

' * Harrifes Hermes, p. 407. — Rich»rdfon'» " DMrerUiioR 
" on ihe Languages, &c. of Eallern Nations," Chap. I. §.i, 
— 7rgiti fur la Formathn Mtchani^ue des tangaej, by che Pre- 
fident De BrofTes, Vol. I. Chap. II. J. 20. Vigncui Marville 
litB a curious palTage on the character of the EngliOi language 
U Melangei d^bifttirt tt littralurt, p. 31. edit. Parit. 1699. 
The long, laboured period*, which hefo much coDiplains lAt 
Were adopted by the molt learned writers of the age, 
at t toy, CLAKENBOH, &c. The/ were formed on 
Ihe imitation of the belt ancient clallic author* ; and were, 
then, thought more fuitable to the gravity, and fimplicii/ of 
UAMical narration, than the Ihorter pointed periods of the 
French. The reader will meet many juft and ufeful obfervji- 
tlons on tholc favorite models of French compolition, Sallult 
tnd Tacitus, in Lord mo.vbdddo's learned lod elaborate 
work on the Origin and Fngrefi of Langus^e. ' 

or 
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or civil intercourfc, the peculiarities of his 
fituation, the nature and variety of his oc- 
cupations, all confpire to imprefs their feve- 
ral fignatures on the language, which he 
makes ufe of to denote his impcrfe£t and 
newly-formed Ideas. 

The inhabitants of the rough and barren 
Attica early habituated to naval affairs and 
commerce* have left no obfcure teftimony 
of their fituatioD and manners in a dialed 
which, rough in its pronouociation, while it 
retained many of the fimpleft and oldefl 
forms, CbntraAed others, and thus became 
fuited to difpatch and bufinefs. The moft 
daring metaphors derived from naval affairs 
abound in the writings of the Attic poets : 
from which however the intei;val of two 
thoufand Years has worn off^ that dilguffing 
appearance, which in fimilar expreflions fre- 
quent alfo in our own language and from the 
fame caufe, the homelinefs of familar ufage 
renders fo unfit for the fublimer kinds of 
Poetry. While the Romans ambitious only 
of dominion, whofe delight was in war, 
and whofc very profeflion was the fword, 
B drew 
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drevr their mettphors from the Camp, 'and 
thus transfufcd ihto theit language, as well 
as ^ivil govtrtiment, the image of their com± 
toon Genius. 

a. The Hiftofy of arichitecrure like 
that of the other Arts marks oat the pro- 
grefiron of Mantiers. Among the Dorians it 
fc&rried With it thfc atiftcrity of their national 
fcharaaer, whicii difplayed ftfelf in ihetf 
iangiiage and Miilic. IThe lonians added to 
its origiifaliiinplicity an elegance wliich has 
excited the ijniverfal admiration of poftcrityi 
llie Coritithiaris a Vich and luxurious people, 
not contented with former improvements ex- 
tended the art to the very verge of vicious 
refinement. And thus, (fo connected in their 
Origin are ttie Arts, Co iimilar in their pro- 
greft and revolutions,) the fame genius pro- 
auced thoie three characters of ftile in Af- 
thitCiSure, which t)ne of the mofl; judicious 
'Critics of Greece remarlced in its language. 

« Dionyfms Hal. mpt Swifr. Seft. a», tee. 'pr. Wa«tot I* 

Ilia elegant and judicious EITayonPope, p.17;, hai be)lowed 

AXe^jktftentaMumtmtbli part of Ifionj&tAz treatilit nrgi 

nAtirmt mfimTm, in which he difcuflcs the ihxce diWittnt 

rpeci=* 
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Th# P^tws v^hibittd »a order of buiUing 
life? (tl« ftilo Qf <htir Pindw,— Jike Efchy- 
l««, like Thuoy^Ww. The Co«inthi»ns, gave 
tbeir ArcbiW(ftm« th»t appearaDte of deli- 
Qiicy apd efT^mUrt; reiaenieiit, which cha> 
■ rafterifes th9 lai>gMage of Ifocrates. But the 
loniaits llrn<:k om that happy line of beauty, 
which partaJiiqg of the fimplicity of the 
Qae without it$ harflmefs, and of the alt* 
g^ce of the othtt without its luxuriancf^ 
cxbibited that perfection of ftile, which '" 
wljudg^d to their great Poet and hi> bcft 
initatortt 

$uch at) Alt a|iu>|)g fuch a people cpulj 
not but produce (h« moft exquiiie modela of 
beauty and magnificence. But thofc nodsk 
«ro DO motf. And it is imppffiUe eve^ in° 
]dea, (which they can form moft adequately, 
who are heA wquainted with this ftudy,) to 

fpecics of comporKion, tbx jnylfre, the /wiV, ajjil the »t/</A, 
by calling it one of the moft ufeful pieces of criticifni eztinl. 
T9r ^ c)^raa» tf ^if tifafiff , ui 9f m lUutiwV* author* 
fee alfo Lord Monxoddo in hi* Origin and Prt^rt/i if Lim- 
guagt. Vol. II. p. 557. 560. 587. Vol. III. p. 105. &c. &c. 
Tl^ ctjli^ ^If^gt o( ]^^y%^ lie^ff WM>K<i V* more 
advantage, than in the excellent ufc, which Lord Monboddd 
has n^dp^ th^iat 

B 2 look 
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look towards thofe plains once covered with 
ilourilhing cities, the feat of Liberty and Sci- 
ence, the glory of the Uhiverfc ; now ftrewed 
with the ruins of their pafl: magnificence j 
without feeling the mod fenfible regret at 
the inflability of human grandeur. 

The remains however of antient Archi- 
te£iure have been examined and illuflrated 
with a degree of diligence which rcfle£te 
great honour on the active and liberal curip^ 
fity of the prefenc Age. Indeed that Study 
can want no recommendation which has 
thrown fo much light ' on Hiftory, Geo- 
graphy, and Chronology ; and to the cuiti? 
vation of which modern Architedure owes 
all its excellence. 

3. As the gradation of this noble art points 
out the GENERAL progrefs of national man- 
ners and tafte, the feveral nicer diftini^iony 
of chara<£ler, and the peculiarities of 
private life,, are ipore ftrikingly portrayed in 
the remains of antient paihting, in their 

BAS-RELIEFS, theif MARBLES and COINS. 

The indefatigable fpicjt, with which Men 
* FowaBini " de Antiqiiiutibus Hoitse." p* xiz: 

DiqllzcdbvCoOgk" 
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of learned curiofity have conduced their re- 
fearches after the remaining monuments of 
Antiquity, (in the purfuit of which the 
£nglift), by the general confeht of foreigners, 
have eminently diftlnguiihed tbemfelves, and 
fome of the moft valuable of which it is the 
envied boaft of this univerlity to poflefs,) 
has brought to light Paintings, Statues, Coins, 
Marbles of private memorial as well as public 
inAitution, Temples, Villas, and even whole 
Cities, to the peculiar fatisfa£tion of thofe 
lovers of Antiquity, who had long confi- 
dered them as the irreparable prey of Time, 
and fuperltitious zeal, and the laft favage 
triumphs of uncivilized barbarity. 

From the fugitive nature of colours, and 
the fragility of their materials, few are the 
remidns of ancient Painting, when compared 
with thofe of Sculpture. The works of 
ApelleSf Polygnotus, and Zeuxis, have left 
behind them the echo only of that reputa- 
tion ^hich once refounded from every fide 
of Greece ; a fate which even fome pro- 
duAions of modern genius have fuffered 
from Time, ^cident, and the ignorance of 
their 
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their polTeilbrs *. Bqt fortunjUely this IqTs ifi 
ID fome meafura ^ompeo^tcd by the anip^P 
and minute defcriptions of ihfiir moft ex- 
cellent performances preferved in the wri- 
tings of the Greek Ppets, Travellers, Gw- 
graphcrs, and others ^ 

Thefe precious monuments of Antiquity 
comprehend the moft certain teftintonies of 
domeAic life, in the reprefeotation of ttwir 
marriage ceremonies, funerals, and facriific^'. 
From the famt fources,- cipeci^lly from tl)e 
remains of Sculpturet is derived the mo|t 
authentic intelligence of religious 9fi^ poU- 
tical inftitutions. 

The Qs\&. connexion which the ftudy of 
the civji, \.Kyr has with daffical lewfliiigS 
and the mutual affiftftnce which they Icfid to 
each pther, appears no where mo^e evident 
than from a diligent ftudy of Qohs iuM Jifyr- 

* Winkelmin's *' RefleAiom-on th« Punting and Scnlptnre 
" of th« Grcelu.'* p. t, ud 16. 

' Several of the Anthologic Poeti ] Panffnuu i StnbQ } 
Hiiloftritai, LiKtan, &c.— nnong the L>tini| Fliny. 

■ TtylorH Elements, p. 378. S{iaii^eim. I|t^h«t. UC. 
p. 7;7. and Van. Dale Diflertatiohes. 

* Taylor, Praf. p.7,».fT 
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ilii*i oh which Co many iillpoftaht decrees 
wer6 {bfcribed, and thus tranfmitted to pof- 
ttrity. Ai*d it has beefi ^iharked by a very 
leai-ned civilian, (one who perhaps owed the 
folid reputation. Which his writings havd 
dgi|^red him, to uniting with his profef- 
fidbiLl knowledge the nioft accurate and ex- 
ttnfiVe cl^ical lerUditioh,) that the many 
gfWft •difc<y^ri6s In antiquity, aiidthe ufe of 
ievera] curious monutnetth, which Were un- 
knbvm to foiifirtr Ages, have afforded the 
ptcietit Timfts many happy opportunities of 
nhjf)rG*etheht on rfit \Vifett fytlems of pre- 
ceding Lawytrt. 

H 1 s T o fe Y has particQlir obligations to 
thefe Ai)tfqaitres ; by which its deliciences 
hive been fuppKed, its obicurities illuftratect, 
and its Chronology and Geography often at- 
euratdy afccrtained. Their grfeat importance 

' ^ ^uortm niimifmatam ec tnarmarum ftudio nusquam ebherrmt 
^uinimo buic, nen minui ac altis fdeniiis multis ehbinc reirs aumi 
imtii mn eonatu incuhui, quod Jummoftrt ad exaBam et atamhits 
'abftluisTh Rsman* Jarifprudentitt inlelligintiam fertinere cogna- 
iierim. Paschal. Caryofhilvs de Thermis HcrcuUois — 
Sat there nn ht no better teflimony of the great Utility of 
Coint and Marbles in illaltratiag the Civil Law, iJian the 
Tcry ufeful application, which tatlok hlu made of them ia 
kMtf pate of his Elements. 
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is fufficieiitly manifefted in that fingle mo* 
nument and fovereign record \ by fome ef- 
' teemed the moil precious remain of a l l 
Antiquity* on which Auguilus deicribes the 
principal actions of bis Life* 

But the Study of thefe Antiquities It never 
more amufing than in its connedion with . 
POETRY. A Painter is able to difcover 
' beauties in a pidure invilible to another who 
is unacquainted with the principles of the 
Art, or unconvcrfant with the works of the 
heft mafters. He fees a Goddefs" in the He- 
lena of Zeuxis, whofe excellence is ill un-t 
derfl:o(5d by ordinary eyes. In the works of 
Nature, the archetype of Art, he perceives 
exquilite forms and colours, and fine effects 
of lights and ihades, which communicate to 

^ Monumentura Ancyrjinuiii .— ?ide Chilhult. p. 156, &c. 
— -^finn uaJfpiginti natui txercilttm privatt cenjflia et frivatA 
impen/a ecmfaract, tec. 

' The improTcd taAe, and the fuperior infight into the 
latent beauties of Art and Nnluie, derived from a knowledge ■ 
' and experience in the aria, from their compariron and inatual 
• niuftration, the Greeks call hunftt tftfut, an elegant czpref- 
fion, hy which they diHinguilh thisn//<r cfultii, tbit eye of 
art and diJcipHnt, from the natural undifcerning eye of the U- 
literate and unintelligent, 

* Winkelsian, p. 3. 

him 
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him the mod lively and delicate lenfations $ 
while others overlook the fame objects, or 
behold them with indifference. The fame 
advantage refults to poetry from a careful 
examination of the remains of antient Sculp- 
ture. The images of the poets receive new- 
life and fpirit from a comparifon with the 
works of their kindred artifts. Their con- 
ceptions feem to acquire beauties which be- 
fore were unknown : a delicacy and grace, 
which would otherwife have efcaped the 
acuteft judgement, and moll refined fenfi- 
bility of Tafte. After fuch a comparifon we 
fee the whole of a poetic Attitude, or de- 
fcription, with more enlightened eyes, and, 
as it were, like thofe of Diomed % purged 
of t|ie film, too grofs before to difcern the 
.fine texture of celeftial forms. It is thus the 
reader of Virgil's very aifeding defcription 
feels ^he powers of his imagination enlarged 
after ftudying the Laocoon at Rome. And 
thus in the fiourKbing days of Greece, the 
aftoniihed fpeftator turned from the ftatue 

■ Eiad.V.127. aPindf Loft. XI. 412. 

C of 
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of Phidias to the awful and majeftic Jupiter 
of Homer". 

By {ludying the works of the befl mafters, 
the imagination becomes converfant with 
images of beauty and grandeur, the combi- 
nation of which enables the artist to 
a.pproach nearer to the perfcdt ideal form, , 
than the mofl exadl imitation of ordinary 
individual beauty '. From the invaluable 
remains of Antiquity Michael Angelo deri- 
ved the excellence of his bell performances. 
And Raphael Audied their noble fimplicity 
and fedate grandeur of expreffion with the 
mofl: diligent attention : and, as he more 
corredly imitated the Antique than his great 
contemporary, m9re fuccefsfuUy expreHed its 
beauties. 

Many of the fineft reprefentations on Coins 
were taken from fome of the moft celebrated 
Statues and Piiftures of Antiquity. Among 
the moderns many an elegant figure compo- 
fed by the Statuary and Painter in the fpirlt 

* Addifon's Dircourfe on Ancient and Modern LearniRg. 

of 
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of the Antique has been copied from ancient 
Coins ; a fpecies of imitation conflanUy 
praflifed by the moft accurate obfervers of 
COSTUME, Raphael, Pouffin, and LeBrun^: 
the fuccefs of whofe prailice will always re- 
commend the ftudy of thefe Antiquities to 
the ProfefTors and Lovers of the Arts, as 
long as a tafte fliall remain for propriety of 
delign and juftnefs of manners; for fimple 
elegance, and the true, unexaggcrated fub- 
lime. 

II. As in the ftudy of Antiquities the 
moft pleating and valuable objeift is the dc- 
velopement of Manners and Cuftoms, fo the 
pleafure of fuch enquiry becomes doubly in- 
terefting, when employed in the inveftiga- 
tion of the Ancient manners and venerable 
monuments of our own country. 

I. Of the various fources from whence 
the Hiftory of Manners may be deduced, 
there feems to be none which contains fuch 

■ 1 Wiokelman, p. 3.357.— 'Addiiba on Ancient Medal), 
p. 25,«>'Sir JoHiua Reynold'* Dirconrfej, p. 179,18c). 

C 2 certain 
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Certain and pofitive information, as the fludy 
of CIVIL INSTITUTIONS'. In the govern- 
ment and laws of a people are difcoverable 
ftriking features which mark their true cba- 
raiSer and manners. We there behold the 
genius of a Nation exhibited in its native 
formt undifguifed by partial rfiprefentation, 
and unmutikted by imperfeft mifcellaneous 
tradition. 

The general difpolition of the Attic Law 
points out at once the character of that libe- 
ral, humane, and poliflied people : not lefs 
evidently than the dignity of mind and mili- 
tary genius of Rome appedirs in her political 
conftitiotion and form of government. Nor 
are the manners of our own anccAors leis 
difcernible In the inftitutions which they 
have tran(mitted to pofterity. In that cele- 
brated Code', which is eileemed the moft 



' Taylor, pag. 15^. — Ckero de Or«rore, Lib. I. e. 43. 
" Nidi tivt quern anciqua Audia delcAant, plurima eft et in 
** omni jure eivilj, et in Pontificam libris, et in XXI ubulit, 
" antiquitacis effigies." 

' Tlie laws of Hoel Dda, pnblifhed by Wotton under the 
Tide of Leges Wallicz Bccieliallicz et Civites hoili Bonj. 
See Taylor (irbi ftlpra,] and barrington on the Statutes, Prcf. 
p. 6. 
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regular fyflem extant of aacient laws, we 
contemplate with pleafure the fiimplictty and 
frugality of our Britilh AnceAors. While 
in the Norman inftitutes wc trace in bold 
outlines the martial fpirit of the feudal Baron. 
But die Ancient Laws of a people not 
only exhibit one view of their genius and 
chara6:eriilic manners : they likewife mark 
their progression, and gradual refinement. 
And here the Britifh Antiquary, befides the 
natural attachment and generous partiality 
to the Ajitiquities of his own country, has 
a great advantage in a regular feries of Laws 
through the feveral periods of our Hiftory, 
over the Roman Codes and Inftitutes, and 
the mor; mutilated fragments of Grecian 
juriiprudence. To a liberal and inquifitive 
mind nothing can be more pleating than to 
obferve how the manners of a people wear 
o!fF their original rbughnefs and ferocity, and 
by the united influence of religion, learning, 
and Commerce, poHfh into humanity. Ef- 
pecially as it affords a grateful antidote to 
liie common and melandioly declamation 
agaiaft 
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againft the Times, to find that many enor- 
mities of tyranny, cruelty, injuftice, and 
general depravity, are now unheard of, which 
anciently were frequent objefts of penal cen- 
fure '. 

2. The laws then are the moft faithful 
records of the genius, the general cha- 
rafter of a people. But there are many pe- 
ciTLiARiTiES of private life, and many in- 
feriour foibles of domeftic charafler, which 

' Barrington, Pref. p. 4, And Obfervat. p. 117,118. — 
The Study of ancient Laws is not without its recommenda- 
tion, in other refpedls, to the learned Antiquary, the Scho- 
lar, and the Critic, on account of their ufud accuracy and 
purity of Language. Taylor obfcrvea (p. 19.) thai the-Q- 
vilians hold the Language of the Qigeftj or FandeAs to be fo 
pure, that the Roman Language might be fairly deduced from 
it, were all other Roman writers loft. In Barkihctok's 
ObfervaCions on the Statutes, p. 398. mention is made of an 
extraordinary inftance of the purity of the Spanifh Language 
ufed in their ancient Laws, which h affirmed by a Spanilh 
Lawyer to be more intelligible than other Laws made fix 
hundred Years aftenvards. The fame diligent and entertain- 
ing writer on the Statutes obferves that the modern EngliOi 
cornea infinitely nearer to the Englifh of the Legiflature in 
their a£ls, than the tranllation of the Bible, and thinks the 
fuppoficion that the Englifh of the Bible hath fixed the Lan- 
guage, to have been too implicitly admitted. And it has 
been remarked by others that many £ne examples of Elo- 
, quencc and purity of Language occur ia the charges which 
arc to be found in the Itatc Trials. 

arc 
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are obje£ts rather of ridicule than of the 
gravity and fevcnly of law. The magiftrate 
therefore leaves fuch to the cognizance of 
wit, and the chaAifement of fatire. This 
inquiry will naturally ' conduA us to the 
ample, the curious, the valuable treafures of 
-our old POETRY ' i where we fliall find that 
to the ingenuity of our old Poets, we are 
indebted for fome of the moft animated Pic- 
tures of ancient manners : which (though 
often indelicate and overcharged,) wfll always 
recommend themfelves to liberal curiolity, 
ever delighted with the delineation of new 
manners and the cuAoms of lefs polifhed 
Ages. And as human nature is in fome re- 
fpeds always the fame, we are pleafed in 

" A knowledge of our oldeft Poeti, and the ancient min- 
ners and cuftoma defcribed by them, is Deceirn7 for the un- 
derftandiog of the Poets which fuccecded, and formed on 
thofe models the peculiarities of their ftile, lafte, and com- 
pofition. (See Warton's Obfervations on Speofcr, Vol. II. 
p. 264.) Till this method of illultration was purfued by their 
laft and beft Critics, many remote allufions and obfoleie cuf- 
toms in Spenser and Suaeespearb were cither negleded, or . 
perverfely explained by obfervations drawn from claflical re- 
foarces, which .weie often as ill placed as they were learned 
■nd ingenious, 

thefe. 
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thcfe reprefentations of ancient manners tt» 
meet with portraits which maybe confronted 
with the prefent times. It ts a pleaftire not 
unlike what we particularly feel in peruiing 
the wife fayings of the fon of Sirach, in 
which the nature and paflions of the human 
mind appear to be fo exa£Uy ftudied, that 
we are often furprizcd at a fccming novelty 
of obfervation, which they carry with them 
in their remarkable application to living 
Manners. 

By another order of Poets and their kind- 
red fablers, the old Romancers, we are carried 
higher into a fet of Manners, where every 
thing is great and marvellous. We meet with 
nothing but the moft exalted feats of genero- 
fity and prowefs. At the fame time we find the 
fierce fpiritofthe northan genius combined 
and tempered with the moA enthunallic zeal 
of gallantry and courtefy. While the ima- 
gination is often elevated to its higheil pitch 
by the tremendous iblemoities of Gothic fu« 
perflition : by the moft alarming fcenes of 
magic and incantation : by images of ter- 
ror. 
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ror, . which could hare origmatcd only from 
the darker and more difmal regions of the 
North-. 

3. The fevcrity, or perhaps faftldioofneis 
of Hiftory, as it admits not ihofc minuter 
adlions, which, thoagh apparently trifling, 
tend fo much to mark the real charaiSer of 
an individual, foit rejcfls many collateral in- 
cidents in the Hiilory of a people, which nx)t 
only fpring from the manners of the Times, 
hut have often upon accurate inveAigation 
been found to have had great fecret influence 
on Ae tnoft important events. The Study 
of A-ntiquities has here again fupplicd the 
dcfcfts of Hiftory, and made ample provifion 
for the reifearchcs of inquifitivft curiofity. 
For (he dilSgcnci; oF the Antiquary has not 
only brought to light circumftanccs which 
were unknown, orneglcftcd by the Hiftorian, 
but has placed otTicr particular events 
in a more eminehi point of view, and ren- 
dered tfaem more confpicuous in their colour- 
ing and expreflioh* than is confluent with 

' Hurd'i " Letters on Chivalry and Romance." Letter VI. 

D the 
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the arrangement and defign of oengrak 
Hiftory. 

4. And this the Antiquary has been en- 
abled to do by an accurate ftudy of monu- 
mental Antiquities, the inveftigation of 
which contributes fb much to correA the 
mifreprefentions and fupply the deficiencies 
of HiAory, as well as to iUdlrate the moft 
interefting objeiS: in the iludy of Antiquities, 
the ftate of ancient manners, of which 
they preferve To many ilriking images. 

The love and reverence of Antiquity is ib 
congenial with the natural curiofity of the 
human mind, that we feldom view but with 
a kind of pleafing melancholy amy venerable 
memorial of former Times. The mind is 
feized in the contemplation of them with a 
variety of fenfations, which it finds difficult 
to difcriminate j a mtKture of pain and plea- 
fure which it is unable to exf^ain. But when 
we carry this temper of mind to the exami- 
nation of the. monuments of our own an- 
ceftors, their claim to our veneration becomes 
more powerful, and their addrefs to our &ncy 
more 
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more lively : while the rcfleftions which they 
fuggeft and the intereft which we involunta- 
rily take in them complete the delightful 
illufion. 

In furveying the proud monuments of feu- 
dal fplendour and magnificence exhibited in 
the remains of ancient castles, the 
very genius of Chivalry feems to prefeht him- 
felf amidft the venerable ruins, with a Aer- 
nefs and majefly of air and feature, which 
/hew what he once has been, and a mixture 
of difdain for the degenerate pofterity that 
robbed him of his honours. Amid fuch a 
fcene the manly exercifes of knighthood 
recur to the imagination in their full pomp 
and fblemnity j while every patriot feeling 
beats at the remembrance of the generous 
virtues which which were nurfed in thofe 
fbhools of fortitude, honour, courtefy, and 
wit, the manfions of our ancient nobility *. 
' We dwell with a romantic pleafure on 

thefe veftiges of former Hofpitality and mu- 

! ■ Hurd't Dialogue on the Age of Qaeen Elizabeth, p.i72. 

[ PWf "of Vpl.I. 

I P is nificencc. 
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nificeoce* the pride and ornament of Eog* 
land : That munificence which was open to 
all* but particularly to the noble and cour" 
teous, and to the minftrel, the honoured re- 
corder of their fplendor and feilivity : thus 
exciting the firft efforts of wit and fancy, 
and therefore largely contributing to the in- 
trodui^on of every fpeices of polite learning '. 
5. From, thefe awful remains of Wa«rU 
munificence, we pafe, with fenfatioos mora 
fober and temperate, to thofe religious tnor- 
numents, which recall to die memory not 
fo courtly a munificence, bat a charity per- 
haps more extenfive and beneficial : which 
were alio the nurferies of Science j of Science 
indeed without tafte, as of religion without 
morality. The Hiftory of Monasteries 
and other religious Houies has afibrde4 enxr 
ployment equal to the ardour of the moft 
induftrious Antiquary. Nor can we fufii- 
ciently admire the indefatigable diligence and 
extenfive learning exerted in coUeftiog the 
immenfc treafure of records contained Jn oqr 

' Hurd [ubi fnpra,) p. 177, 178. 

Mpnailic 
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Mooaftic Aotiquiticft. Though the Hiftorj 
of thefe Inftitutions exhibit too many in- 
flance« of liccatioufhefs, indolence, aod ig- 
swrance { yet we ought with gratitude to 
remember, that even while the inhabitants 
cf the Cloyftcr werp themfeWcs, for the 
moil part, loft to all good ufte, they pre- 
vented tbe furrounding barbarifm of thofe 
dark Ages from entirely extinguifhing the 
light of claflical learning : and that to them 
was owing the prefervation of tbe moA va- 
luable ancient authors, the various dilco- 
veries of which conftitute ib interefling a 
part ip the hiftory of Learning. 

6. No branch however of this Study ap- 
pears to afford more extenlive field for dif- 
quifition than tbe Hiftory of churches. 
Be£des tbe peculiar folemnity which the 
jacrednefs of place connected with its Anti- 
quity infpires, the inquliitive mind of a li- 
beral fpeOattir will find ample amufement in 
the reflexions fuggefted by the funereal mo- 
numents % and the hiftories which they de- 

' See A^ifn't Releflioiu on the tomb* of WeftminJlcr 
Ahixf, Speflator, Vol. 1. 
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icribe, or recall to his remembrance. By the 
diligent cultivation of thefe genealogical An- 
tiquities the memory of many perfons has 
been revived, who would otherwife have 
been forgotten * : and the amiable virtues of 
many a private character have obtained that 
merited applaufe, which their obicurity of 
birth or ilation had denied them. 

7. For this purpofe public and private re- 
pofitories have been examined, and elaborate 
inquiries been made into ancient records and 
proofs, that could illuftrate the life of an 
individual and the genealogy of his family. 

Great and important arc the advantages 
which have refulted to general Hiftory and 
Biography from thefe critical examinations 
of ANCIENT RECORDS*. When hiftorical 
inquiry became thus united with the accurate 
diligence of Antiquarian refearch, the Hifto- 
rian was enabled to feparate falfhood from 
truth and tradition from evidence. Many 
doubtful points have been illuftrated and 

■ ArchBoIogia, Vol. I. Intreduaion. p. XXDI. XXIV. 
* Prcfue to Lowth'i Life of Vfyktkua, f. 27. 

confirmed 
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confirmed t many nufreprerentations have 
been corre^ed, and the real motives of ac- 
tions laid open, which had been difguifed by 
the jealoufy of the times, or the partiality 
of hiftorians. And at length Biography af- 
fuoied that interefting form and dignity of 
cbara£l:er which has defervedly placed it 
amongft the favorite productions of every 
polilhed people. 

Moreover at the fame time that public 
jranfaAions are more fully, accurately, and 
juftly dated, and the memory of individuals 
.vindicated, the patient labour of inveiliga- 
tion is frequently relieved by pidiurefque 
images of ancient life ; and the Antiquary 
forgets the painfulnefs of minute enquiry in 
the pleafure of obferving the features of the 
times more ftrongly and chara^eriftically 
marked in thefe partial and peculiar repre- 
fentations, than in the formal exhibitions of 
general ftory *. 

* Tbere is another ofe which ancient records and ntanil- 

fcripts often have in common with Coins and Tomb Archi- 

tcAure. They. ret>iefeni in their marginal illuminations the 

fafliton of ancitnt armonr and building, and other curious 

partieuhis 
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intereiKng is not more oomprehonfire^ than 
it 16 connected in ite fevcral parts ; by the 
general uhion and mutual comparison of 
-whicH every particular branch derives addi- 
tional loftre and utility. 

An accurate knowledge of the primittve 
tnanners and cuftoms of a people tends m«dt 
to illuflrate the earlier periods pf their lan^ 
guage : White the inveftiga^on and analyfis 
of Language conduces to point out die ge- 
nius of a people. But the firft principles ' 
of a language can be thoroughly aJbertoiiied 
only from a diligent ftudy of the moft an- 
cient marbles and and coin«. Thus alfo the 
ancient manners of a people ire illullratcd 
by their laws : and their laws reciprocally 
by their early monuments. Coins and Mar^ 
bles frequently throw great light on Poetry; 

particulars eharafleriftic of different Ages. They often pre- 
ferve portraits of remarkable perfons : and fpedmens of aa- 
cient apparel ; and Ihew, what, with the increafe of national 
wealth, wa* the progrefi of iciaement in Dieli. Sec AoDt- 
(OM on Ancient Medali: WARTOii'iOUcrvantonionSpenfcr, 
■Vol. 11. p. 243. and AacHJCnLoaiA, Vol. II. 
' Taylor't ElcmetiU, p. 553, 557. 

as 
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as Peeliy wlU fometiiaes reflcA a fimilar 
light on the pbfeuriUes of a Coin. Coins 
likswife as wcU as Teals and pisdals, b^fides 
czhibitiag fpcdmens of their peculiar act* 
mark eat the regular progrefa of Architec-* 
ture * : the diligent fiages of which are £aea 
tXCo io the various Artidure of iepulc|iral 
iHonBmeiits. — But while thpy feverally con- 
trtfaote to tS^ each other, all unite in tlie 
illtiftration and embeUifliment of Hiftory, 
Poetry, and PhUoCo^y. 

To this union of the iieveral braachcs Io 
the Study of Antiquities perhapa is owing 
the iuccefs with which it is conduced in the 
"preibnt Age. There have been tho&, fvho 
appear to have contested sbcM&lves with 
the laborious part of this Study. They ^do« 
red the predous ruft which oblcured dieir 
coins, and negleAcd the valuable informa- 
tion; which it concealed. Like thofe who 
form their opinions ef ancient Authors from 
the judgements of others. From whom they 

■ Addmti on Medalt, p. 23. Concerning the Ar^iteClui>l 
ornamenu of ancient feali, fee alfo Wanon on Spenfer, 

£ adwe 
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admire the vehemence and ipirit of Demo{^ 
thenes, the fweetnefs of. Xenophon, the auf- 
terity of Thucydides, the fublimc poetry of 
Plato : and thus -dcfcant with warmth on 
the characters of their Aile from Crhics, 
many of whom underftood not the language 
they were crittcifing. And here they, ftop 
ihort to contemplate thole beauties at a dif- 
tance. They admire the exquifite, decora- 
tions that adorn the ihrine« but have too 
much reverence for the divinity Inclofed to 
withdraw the veil. 

Tbofe lovers of Antiquity therefore con- 
fined themfelves to a necelTaiy, but elemen- 
tary part of the Study> to which the collec- 
tion and arrangement of their curi^ties was 
only an introduftion. Thus fixing them- 
felves to one part of the Antiquarian pur- 
fuits, by a confequence infeparable from too 
ftriA an attachment to tf«y ^gle Art or Sci- 
ence ', their views in learning became partial 
and narrow, and thar fentiments often bi- 
gotted and illiberal. 

' HuiUei Philofophica! Axnngtmiats, p. 34, 3$. and 462, 
463. 
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To their kbours however iand ihduftrious 
coriofity the prefcnt Age has great dbliga-; 
tions, for facilitating the acquilition of thc^e 
materials* which are now converted to their 
proper ufe. The ftudy of Antiquities once 
far removed from all' the arts of elegance* is 
now become an attendant on the Mufes, an 
handmaid to Hiiloryt to Poetry, and Philo- 
Ibphy. From this, united influence many are 
the advantages which have been derived to 
general knowledge. Particularly much of 
that obfcurity, which overfpreads the firft 
periods in the hiftory of every nation, has 
already been happily removed from our own 
by the diligence and fagacity of able Anti- 
quaries.' And what indeed may we not 
expeft further from an Age in which every 
part of fcience is advancing to perfedlon : 
in which Hiftory has attained a degree of 
excellence unknown to any former period 
of Englilh literature ; and Poetry and Philo- 
fophy have gained new honours : and laftly, 
in wbofe character that has fo confpicuous a 
E 2 p\»ct 
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^Ueb, which is essential to die fucc^fTs of 
this ftudy, aA Inquifitive onriofitjr and: lore 
tof Truth. 



TnbMAS BbRbE«s> A< B. 



of Corpac Chrifti College. 
yuly 1780. 
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I. • 

TH E attachment to places made facred 
by the memory of the wife and great, 
CicEKO felt the full force of> and was fond 
of indulging the pleafing fenfations of that 
high* but incommunicable enthuliafm ; and 
accordingly, thofe feelings, which every lover 
of antiquity has experienced in his own bofbm, 
he ha^ well expreHed with the minute dili-> 
gence of an amateur. In his fecond Book ^ 
LegibuSf C. 2. he fays, Movemur nefcio quo 
padlo ipfis locis, in quibus eorum, quos di- 
ligimus aut admiramur, adfunt veftigia. Me 
quidem ipfs illae Athens noftrs Qon tarn 
operibus magnificis, exquiiitKquc antiquonim 
artibut deleAant, quam recordatione fum- 
morum virorum, u^i gut^tu ba&itaret ubife- 
derCt uH di/putare foUtus fit : fiu£oftqut eorum 
etiamfepulcbra cmUmpkr. This paflage might 
be added to the learned Dr. Newton's note 
on the ParaSfe hoftt fi. XI. ver. 320, a very 
fine pa&gs, 'which the reader will not be 
difpleaf^d to fee' quoted at large*^ 

• See p. 4. 

Thi& 
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This moft afflifts me th« dfpardng hence, 

As from his face I Ihall be hid, depriv'd 

His bleOtd countenance. Here I could frtquei^ 

With fvorlhip place by plafc wfasn: he Y<4i$hfafd 

PrefcnM diviw, .and fo my fp"s re|atp. 

On thifi mount h? appeared, under this tr^e 

$tood vifit)Ie> 4mon^ thefe pines his voice 

I heard, here with him at this fountdn talk'd : 

So many grateful allari I would reir 

Of g^'afly tuif, and pile up evxj &.aaf 

Of luftfe frwi ib(! l?rpot, io Mfwy 

jDr m^mmm .tp ^5, sad tber??;! 

Offer fweet fmellinjg gums and fruits and flowers. 

Befide die beauty of the .&ncini«nt, $J39/Ff 
ieems tp be a proprjoty in this p^Ss^ 19^ 
ItifHttm,: whi(^ hu Comnuntaiorf hnv^JS^it 
•nmartced. Fraoi tbf dsfice* wibififa ioft9l(ii|)^ 
4mvc had in idl AgcB aS pcc&rciflg t^ ;iMr 
Bipry of iBiportai\t «pd intoreftiag N»a(m^ 
tloAi, ^^y ^xpa4.ioDts wccit. .«ii;i4)lQjre4 Jtp 
tcfAfini^ k«{)wle£ge tb /uooBsd^ A^^Sj J^ 
fore the inveRtioh of wridngi. CreyfA «^ 
^kars/T^mbs, fffflarf, ami hcsftref 6t9iM$, 
' wsre the ivpreftatatiie iJimbelStOf paA tnni- 
at^ions, and jnomoriais tq udlruA f ttftcpil;r. 
'Wiithout mentioning many other particular 
inftanceSy 

DiqllzcdbvCoO^k" 
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inftancesr which iire onrpmeiafied by diiTemft 
urnterSf wtt find from varioiu parts of ihs 
book o£ Gm^s, that the Pstriaticlu raUed 
dtars, Vhere God had appeared unto th4in> 
Sec GenefiSk Chap. XI. v. 7. C. XXV. v, 45. 
6cc. To this cuftotn of the primitire and 
patriarchal Ages. .Milton (cems to h^v« 
alluded. The learned paintors Pousbin ^ad 
he Brus were ftudioaa of illullfating their 
fubje^ts by fuch circumilances of Coftui^e* 
colle^ed from the fcattered notices of An- 
tiquity : which gave that propriety and cha- 
Ti&er to their de0gn, for which their works 
are famous. 

From circtitn fiances tyf place and Utttation 
fome of the fineft paffages in the poets derive 
their chief beauty and power of expreflion. 
The contemplation of places which were 
frequented by thofe whofe metnory we reve- 
rence, excites fenfations and emotions fimilar 
to thofe, which havi been felt by every man 
at the fight of places familiar to his child- 
hood, or dear to him hy the recognizance 
of paft events, which recall to the mind 
F days. 
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days* which never but in fancy can return, 
and fcenes> which can never be repeated; 
To the above paflage of Milton I' am 
tempted to add another, not merely from its 
relation to the prefent fubjeA, £br the poets 
are full of fuch pa0ages *, but becaufe it will 
afford an opportunity of vindicating the pro- 
priety of part of it, which was called in 
queftion by Mr. Addison. Paradife Loft, 

B. xn. 

They looking back all th* caftern part beheld 
Of Paradifc, fe late their bapfy feat, 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng*d, and fiery amis. 
Seme natural tears thef drapty but wifd them foon. 
The world was all before them, where to choole 
Their place of reft, and Providence their guide : 
They hand in hand with wandering ftcps and How 
Through Eden took their folitary way. ' 

Mr. Addifon thought the poem would end 
betttr if the two laft verfes were omitted ; 
becaufe they renew in the mind of the reader 

* Such in a very eminent desree it Eve's complaint on hear- 
ing the waa to be removed from ParadiTe ; with which may be 
compared the farewell of PhiloActcs to his Cavct in SophorUs. 

that 
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that anguiih, which was pretty well laid by 
the confideration of the two foregoing verfes, 
Mr. Spence in his Eflay on Pope's Odyffey, 
p. 246, obferves that, " confidering the moral 
" and chief defign of this Poem, Terror is 
** the laft paflion to be left upon the mind 
** of the reader." May we not add further, 
that the Poet in concluding with this de- 
fcription of their departure through Eden* 
recalls in a very lively manner the fubje£t of 
the Poem, 

Of Man's firft difobedtence and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofc mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo^ 
With lofs of Eden. 

and leaves very powerfully on the mind of 
the reader the impreffion with which he let 
out, by which the Poem becomes more 
unique and perfeA. 



U. 
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II.* 

' Next to the language of a People, is 
deierredly placed their Political Origirij their 
fabulous hiAory>- and mythology: which 
Aerire fo much light from a minute exami- 
nation of the Ample and original parts of 
languagt -f-. To give an imaginary dignity to 
the early conftitiKion of their £iveral govern- 
ments, the pride of every people with whofe 
hiAory we are acquainted, has throum their 
origin far beyond the reach of thofe certain 
records, which more enlightened ages have 
eftabliflied as memorials of pail tranfa&iooj, 
and fixed criteria of truth. 

From the mixed tradition of the firft Ages 
extended and improved by the ingenuity of 
Poets and other fablers vpas formed the va- 
riegated texture of ancient Mythology> which 
indeed fuits not with the gravity of Hiftory, 
but carries with it fomething more amufing 
to the fancy. It is in revolving the myflerious 
ii^ons of Mythology, perhaps more than in 

• See pag, 7. f Sec Obftrvatim V. 

F % any 
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•liy other fubjeft, that the mind feds thofe tftfj'; 
pleafing fenfationf, as well as more power- 
ful emotions of £nthafiarm» which £o totaUj^ 
aad abftra£tediy poiTeis the imaginatitHi. The 
magnificent iaagcs of the Univerie which 
they reprefented, though errooeous, afforded 
materials to the ikA poets of Greece* who 
fang of the birdi of the Godsi and the ge- 
necation of the World : Like the fublimc 
Theory of Burnet, which though often con- 
ducted on falfe principles, does not therefore 
pcefent a firene kfs wonderful, lefs ftrikiag 
to the fancy. 

But the fidions of Mythology when con- 
fidercd in a cooler temper of mind are found 
to contain manifeil indications of the Bum- 
vert and a^mt of thofe early ages by the 
reference, which they have to thar wants, 
fituation, and conveniences. The idea of an 
invifiUc, omniprelent Deity, was too great 
for the apprehcoAon $ and too retined to ar- 
reft the attention of minds rude and unin- 
fomaol. Scraoe -cactecnal reprefentattve was 
|cqaifite» vdiich, ndtik it was an obje£fc of 

the 
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Obf. n. (he fenfes, while with the eyes it fixed the 
mind of the adorer, might give warmth to 
his vows, and energy to his worfhip. As that 
fecret propenfity, (by which all ages and all 
nations have been led to the involuntary ve- 
neration of fome unknown fuperior power,) 
fuggefted language to their hopes and wiflies, 
to their fear and gratitude; the impatience of 
their pafllons foon found a local habitation and 
a name to the objeds of their adoration, to 
the rulers of the feafons, and the guardians 
of their public and domeftic happinefs. The 
variety of their wants and lituations, the 
many peculiar, local cuftoms and interefts, 
multiplied the number of their deities : and 
particular countries, cities, and villages pla- 
ced themfelves under the protection of fome 
peculiar divinity. 

The efficacy of external reprefentation 
taught them to embody the virtues and 
vices, the faculties of the mind and the af- 
fections of the heart. Thus were the paf- 
fions realized, and new life given to all the 
diverfities of human i&xaa. The fixrets of 
Morals^ 
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Morals* Government, and PhyUcs, were'obf.II. 
tranfmittcd to poilerity under a colouring 
not lefs Ariking to the imagination, than to 
the eye the gaudy tablet of the unlettered 
Mexican. 

^ The ftudy of thefe Mythological Antiqui- 
ties becomes thus connected not only with 
Heligion and Morals, but wi^h the Wftory 
alfo and Politics of the firft Ages. Egypt, 
the >vife parent of Grecian learning and re- 
ligion, **inftituted nothing, fays Plutarch, 
*' without a reafon, nothing merely fabulous : 
*' but her religious rites and ceremonies had 
** either a refpe£t to morals, or to fomething 
" ufeful in Life j and many of them bore 
** an allufion to fome part of the phyfical 
*< economy of the Univerfe, or confecrated 
•* the memory of fome faft in Hiftory ^." 
In the facred allegorical traditions of remote 
Antiquity, and in the fables founded on them 
and amplified by the glowing fancies of later 
Poets, is wrapped up the hillory of primi- 
tive ArtSt and original inftitutions. To re- 

* nifi I#vIW trnf Ong4)kr, ed, SqnirCi p. 1 7. 

move 
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OW". n. move the veil, which ihvolvds the primitive 
tradition ^ to - ftparate the acccffory fii^ions^ 
whrch ^vere annexed to them hj the Creek 
Poets ; ■ to point out the gradual accefficmsi 
which they have received fince the firft AgeVj 
and fiwB the whole to extricate the simple 
truth of Hiftory ; his been the employm^t 
of fomc difigent writersaniongll-the antwirts, 
and many of the wifell antongft tlte modefn^ t 
and conftitutes a very interefting piart hi the 
ftudy of AntiquiticB % ' '■ "• 

' The fludy of anciint Mythology ii urcFul not only in 
eXf^iflMg peculiu-Uiw of anciant muunen and cufiofii, ' but 
fre<]aently difcovers the origin of coJlonu which have de- 
fcended to frefekt Times. " The Grecian Myfliolbgy, 'fays 
>''MALLBT, {NerthefM JatiqoUtn, tTinflutd by Dr^ Kircv. 
" Vol. U, p. Vni-) may have be<n ftudied in onler to dif- 
" cover the origin of cuAoms AiU eiiltirig in Europe. It'tan- 
*' not indeed be daniedi but that It ii o&cq secvfljwy t« rccur 
*' ihiiher, in order to cuplain foijic pcculiiritiei of our jnan- 
" ners, of which it ia eaficr lo diftove* tlie tranfe, ftiati to 
^- aicertain the reafi)n." Thpre are inn^^efable modern c/tX- 
toms, (fays Dr. Taylor, on the Civil Law, p-3;7.) "which, 
*' though fomewhat alienated from rtieir original deltgn rad 
f inltitucian, retain however fo much of their old feuure 
" and complexion, as to claim an indifputable relation to 
" fome Roman or Grecian Solemnity." Tte Dr, in th«' 
codrfe of hi) lonj and intimate «c^4aH>tmcc with tke Grcelc 
and Roman writers 4iad colle^cd a great number of paflages 
to confirn this obiierraiion, wUcb be hat frcqvently incul- 
tiwd in his Elements, fee p, 357, 302, 310, 386, 399,416, 
4+7- 
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As the knowledge of Mythology ferves to Qbf. 0. 
difcover fadls of ancient Hiftory, fo in return 
Hiftory throws much light on the later pe- 
riods of Mythological Antiquities ; in point- 
ing out other caufes, belides the enigmatical 
and myflerious humour of the Egyptians, 
which contributed to multiply the monflrous 
objeiSls of their worfiiip. The Roman Em- 
perors always jealous of that turbulent and 
Seditious province j in order to prevent the 
dangerous tendency of its untradable fpirit, 
omitted no opportunity fo encourage that 
variety of religious worship* which fo often 
excited the aHoniihment and contempt of 
other nations j and gave rife to perpetual 
dll&n&on unongft themfclves. And thus, 
that iyftem of Mythology, venerable in its 
more early periods from its connexion with 
Religion and. Manners, and its reference to 
the moft fifiking appearances, of Nature, 
as well as pleafipg to the fancy by the rich- 
nefs and variety of ks imagery, appears to 
have fpruDg from the united effort of PhUp- 
ibphy, Superftition, qnd Politics. 

G But 
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But the Antiquities of Egypt have more- 
over fo near a relation to the arts of Elegdnce, 
that the iludy of them is efleemed an intro- 
duction to the hiftory of Arts and Sciences, 
and their origin. The Statuary of other 
nations is acknowledged to have owed its 
rife to the Egyptian mummies^; as, to their 
facred fculpture the firll rudiments of Al- 
phabetic writing. 

* Thi) 1)33 been Ihewn with much ingenuity by U> 
le Comte de C a if l u s, in hii Rttuiil fAnti^uitts M- 
gyftieimei. Yet it does not Teem abfolucely oecelTary thit 
the Itaiuary of other nation) { though its origin be atmbu- 
ted to Egypt,) fbould have been derived immediate] j fram 
the mammies. Love, affefliea, *nd tefpeA, were probably, 
the caurea, which Jlrft gave rire to the imitative arti of 
Painting and Statuary. The fame motive which induced the 
maid of Corinth, ( for fo the Greeks will have it, and who 
would wiOi to difpnte that claim, which by particularizing 
the origin, givtfs to the ££lioa an air of probability, and 
renders the circumftance interefting and poetical,) to preferre 
■ (he outlines of her lover's Ihadow, fuggefted to parental and 
£lial aSefiion the wilh and means to pref«rve after death the 
image or real perfon of a father or a fon. Th^ affcAions of 
grief and regret for the loff of life, which Could never be re- 
fiored mull have been more powerful in its eSefls,.and there- 
fore an earlier incentive to an art by which that lofs might in 
fome meafure be repaired, than the fenfations of love and re- 
gard for the living, whofe prefence they enjoyed, and who, 
if abfent, might polSbly return. And may it not be obferved* 
ai a collateral uftimoBy, that the fiilt rude filSiyi, of tbt' Greek 
Arttlla 
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III.* 

The progrefs of Manners, and the general 
turn of mind, of particular Ages, cannot be 

AniAt were drawn in a ftrait inaitificial outline exaAly an* 
fwering to the figure of s Jtptfiium corpu) i Statuary thes 
feems not to have been derived from the mummies, though 
formed upon a Gmilar model. 

For the art of defending the body from putrefcence by the 
artificial compofitioa of gams and elTencei, muft have been 
of late invention amongll the Egyptiani, and, ai it Ihould 
feem, much pofterior to the lunpler operation of perpetuating 
the rerembhnce of features and of form in clay. Prom affec- 
tion and refpcA for parenta and friends, it wm afterwards eafil^ 
transfened to the flattery of the great, while living; and to 
the deification of themi when dead. There is a pafiage con- 
cerning the origin of Idolatry in the 14 Chap, of the Wifiam 
»f Soiamon, which is too remarkable to be omitted. " For a 
" father affliAed with untimely mourning, when he hath 
" made tnimageof htschildfoon taken away, now honoured 
" him as a God, which was then 1 dead man, and delivered 
" to thofe, who were under him, ceremonies and facrifices.^ 
" Whom men could not honour in prefence, becaufe they 
"dwelt &r off, they took the counterfeit of his vifage froia 
" far, and made an exprefs image of a king whom they ho- 
" noured, to the end that by this their forwardnefs, they 
" might flatter him that was abrenc, as if he were prefent." 
Concerning the claim, which Egypt has to the original inven- 
tion of Arts and Sciences, fee fomc ingenious RtjUSieni »n the 
Natural FaUttdetiea of tie High Antiquity af Government, Arts, 
and Stiences, in Egypt, by Dr. N. FoasTER, printed at Ox- 
ford, in i743.^For the difference between the facred fpujp- 
ture of the Egyptians, and their hieroglyphics, fee Lord 
MoKBonno, in theSe<5ond Vol. of the Origin and Progrefs of 
Language, p. 347, 248, who quotas alfo the authorities of Dr. 
Warburton and tbeComte dc Caylus. * See p. 10. 

G 2 better 
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°^^^ better afcertaincd than by comparing the 
Arts in their different revolutions : and thus 
by deducing from diat ctitnparifon the caufes, 
which <^rated on their progreffe. The com- 
parifon juft hinted at between the Doric Ar- 
cbiteBwt and Mi^, might be extended to 
the general progrefs oF the two arts among 
the AntitMs. A £milar cotnparijm of tuodtrn 
Architei^ure and Mujlc has been made by 
Mr. AvisoN in his elegant Ejay en Mt^al 
^Pr^Kt Sed. n. *' 1 have often thought 
that the ftate cf Mufic, « differwrt times, 
might vexy appolitely be comjiared to the 
ftries of akerations in the Art of bmlding. 
We CQfioot Indeed wi^ the iame cer^aty 
and ptecffron determine what may have been 
(he pefiet^i^i of Muik in its original ftafie 
atnong the Antients ; jet the fliort Analogy, 
which foUows, may ferve to evince, that 
both thefe Arts have varied according to the 
tafte of particular Age%. 

" It is well known, that in pld Greefc 
and Rome Archite^ure was in its hi^dl 
perfection, and that after thei^ leveral em- 
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pires were overthrown, thefe glorious mo- ?^^Y 
numents of their tafte and genluG were almoft 
entirely deftroyed. To thefe fqcceeded a 
ftrange mixture of the Antique and barba- 
rous Gufto, which has fince been diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Gothic. In thefe 
latter Ages the Art has gradually returned 
to its former ftate : and the antient relilh of 
the grand> the fimple, and convenient, is 
fevived. 

** And thus we may diftinguifti the three 
great aeras of MufiC. Amongft the Antients 
the true limplicity of Melody, with perhaps 
fome mixture of plain unperpkxed Harmotg, 
4eems to have been that magic J^eU, which 
/o powerfully enchanted every hearer. 

*' At the revival of tlus Art in the time 
pf Pope Gregory, a new iyAem, and new 
Jaws of harmony, were invented, and after- 
wards enlarged by Guijk) ARZTiNO. But 
they ferved only to lead the plodding ge- 
iilufee of thofe times, (and fince, thcar rigid 
Ibllowers) to iecumber the art with a csnfu- 
JSon of partSt which, like the numerous and 
trifling 
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^^J^ trifling ornaments in the Gothic ArcbtteSiuri 
was produfUve of no other pleafure than that 
of wondering at the patience and minutenefs 
of the artift, and which like that too, by 

mon of tafte hath long been exploded 

" The art has now gained much freedom 
and enlargement from thofe minute and fe- 
vere laws, and Is returning nearer to its an- 
ticnt fimplicity.** 



IV.* 

In examining the funereal monuments 
of the moderns, however valuable in 
the illuflration of Genealogical Antiquities, 
the Antiquary in vain expei^s to meet with 
that entertainment, which he receives from 
the Sepulchral Infcriptions of the Ancient%^ 
Perhaps there is no fpecies of compofition, 
in which the moderns fo generally fall £hort 
of the Ancients, as In this. The infcriptions 

" See pig. ag, 30. 

of 
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ofthe latter are charadtcrifed by a tendernefs Obf.iv; 
and delicacy of fentiment, exprelTed with the 
greateft fimpHcity and elegance of Language. 
Of the former there are few which are not 
remarkable on one hand for an affe^ed an- 
titheJis in the expreflion ; and on the other, 
for an extravagance of panegyric : or diftin- 
guiflied by a pompous difplay of titles fuper- 
added often to much fuperfluous decoration, 
and cumberfome magnificence. — Of the 
Greek Epitaph it Is unnecefTary to produce 
here any particular inftances ; as a large col- 
ledlion of Carmma fepulchralia may be feen 
'in the Anthologia of Reilke, of which they 
form a dillin£t part. 

Tibullus has given us in Eleg.VIII. Lib.I. 
a fpecimen of a fepulchral infcription, which 
has at leaft one of the ancient Chara£teriftics : 

Quod fi fatales jam nunc explevimus annos, 
Fac lapis his fcriptus flee fuper ofla notis : 

Hie jacet immiti cenfumptus morte Tibullus^ 
Mejfalam terra dum fequttur^ue mart. 

To 
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j To which we may add another by Virgil 
M the end of the Culex; 

His tumolus fuper mferttur ; turn fronte locacur 
Ek^ium, tacita format quod litera tocc : 
Parve tukx, fceudum aifios tibi iaU mtrenti 
Futeru effieium vita pro mimtrt reddit. 

The reader may compare with this of 
VirgU, two Infcriptions in the Greek An- 
thologta of Reifke, 572* and 573. one in 
kcvftamt and the other in locuftam and cica- 
dam. Such infcriptions are not uncommon 
in the Anthologia. There is one which im- 
mediately follows, Ui StX-iptm tK£f»a-$-iyTet «x 

S-<*A*ojijf tt Tj xvff"^' by Archias the friend of 
Cicero : 

AeAfif, -STTOiitruf »va,\ia¥ etyi\ett, 
Ovak wpes tvri»STeto fllT^s K^haLfuto xaoeuair 

Tyfov WAfff^^ tthi^t isrobpa <rxa.(pia'tr- 
H yetp iroy 'Brfman M.tiMti\s, us wviu^^, 

. OvSt av y, ctfpffn^a., Nrif^iaetf, us irpir, eutfur 
N»nir 'o-o^B-fitvffus TtiBvos is -wtpitTet. 

There 
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' w^ . «- . „ ^, * obf.rv;. 

There is a pauage in Horace, Od. 28. 

Lib. I. which has very much the manner 

of a Greek Inicription. 

Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Ononis 

lUyricis Notus obruic undis. 
At tu, nauta, vaga: ne parce malignus arena; 

OlUbus et capitt.inhumato 
Parciculam dare : fic, quodcunqueminabkurEunis 

FiuAibus Hefpcriis, Venuiina: 
Fledantur fylvx, ce fofpite i multaque merces, 

Unde poteft, cibi defluat xquo 
Ab Jove, Neptunoque facri cuftode Tatenti. 

The reader, who thinks of Homer's Elpe- 
nor, or Virgil's Palinurus, and of Horace's 
profelTed imitation of the Greek Poets, will 
not, I believe, give much credit to Baxter's 
fuppofed Allegory contained under the plain, 
fimple fenfe of this beautiful Ode. The ob-p 
fervations of Heyne, at the conclufion of 
his difcourfe de Carmine Bucolico, in the iirft 
Volume of his excellent edition of Virgil, 
may be applied to the allegorical refinements 
of Bajtter. 

H Among 
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'^' Among the few inftaaces [n which the 
ancient Ipfcription h^s been happily imita- 
ted, may be mentioned an Infcription writ- 
ten by Dr. JoRTiN, which was publiihed 
in his Miicellaneous Obferrations, Vol. I. 
and afterwards in his Lufus Poetici. 

Qux te fub tenera rapuerunt, Pxca, jurcnta, 

O, utinam me crudcIJa fata vocent : 
Ut linquam terras invifaque lumina Solis ; 

Utque tuus rurfum corpore fim pofito, 
Tu cave Lethara conringuas ora liquore ; 

Et cito venturt fis memor, oro, viri. 
Te fequar ^ obfcurum per iter dux ibic eunti 

Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade dtfcuttens. 

'^be idea of tl^e four lai^ line; feen)^ to have 
been borrowed froni an Epigr^n in the 
Greek Antholpgia : 

Ai« ^Turet orr trv a, et B'tftie, tv pB-ifumusu 

except the conclu£on of the Latin, ^hich 

perhaps^. might ferve as an example of An- 

tbologic 
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thologic elegance. Yet perhaps the very^^^-^- 
degant and piflurefqiie image of Love, in 
its prefent fituatien, ibmewhat weakens the 
im^ellioD firft made by the tenderneis adit 
beauty of the ibntiment coAtunbd la the af- 
feding wiAu 

"tu cave LethjBo contingiias ora Itqubrc-^^^i^ 

with ^bich the Infcripton feemtngly ought 
to have concluded, as in the Gceek, 

Te fcquar ; obfcurum per iter dux ibit eunti 
^idus Athor, tentibrds iampzAt difcutiens. 

Tu eitve Lctfi^d contitigua] otA li^iidre, 
£c cito ventuH fis nkoAiii oroi -firu 

" But I will fix)n follow thee ; aed Love 
" dull conduA me through the gloomy paf- 
*.' ^>ge, diiperfiug the darknefs with his torch. 
*' In the mean while beware thou, touch 
'* not the waters of Lethe, and thus preferve 
** the remembrance of thy huiband, who 
" wil foon be with thee." By which ar^ 
rangement the beautiful image is preferved 
without doing aiiy injury to the fentiment. 
Ha v.* 
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V. • ' 

The antiquities of language, 
the hiftory of its origin and progrefs, have 
employed the diligence and fagacity of many 
very ingenious writers within tbefe few 
y^ars; The Prcfident de Brojfes^ the Abbe 
Bergier, M. Court de Gebelin ; Sec. Of our 
own Countrymen, Mt. Nelme^ Mt: Sherpe, 
Mr. Parjbns, &c. among ivhom it would be 
injuilice not to mention Lord Monbodpq 
with particular reiped, whofe Origi^ andprO' 
gffft of--Z,anguage, efpecially the Second Yot 
lume, is diftinguifhed by the depth and re- 
finement of Grammatical difcuflionf as th^ 
third is by the accuracy and elegance" of cri? 
tied Obfervation. It is much to be hoped 
that his Ldrdfliip will complete his dcfign 
by dedacing Language, ( which he has tra? 
ced from its origin through the feveral ftage$ 
of gradual formation and improvement, tq 
die perfection which is exhibited in the la- 
boured combinations of rhetorical and poetic 

* See pig. 32 and 7—10. 

flcgance,) 
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elegance, ) and carrying it down through the ^^^- ^* 
hiftoiy of it^ corruption : in aligning the 
caufes and tracing the progrefs of which his 
I^ordihips good tafto cannot fail of affording 
qiany cjEcellent leflbns. and ufcful applica- 
tions to the prefent ftate of our poetical and 
pven hiilorical phrafeology. 

Of the utility of Etymobgical refearches 
^o the illuftration of other fciences* of Phy- 
^s, and Metaphyfics j of ancient Hiftory, 
and Mythology ; the Prefident de Brosses 
^asr rpoken profeOedly in the fecond chapter 
pf his TraitS de la Formation Mecbanique des 
Xjan^UiSt et des Princtpes Ph^figuet d'Etymo~ 
fagte, (Paris, 1765.) He defigned to have 
publifhed two other Volumes in order to 
give a more extenfive and particular applir 
catjion of his Grammatical Theory to Geo- 
graphy, as far as the names of places are 
poncemed-; to Mythology, to the hiftory of 
ancient nations, and to the hiftory of the 
migration and tranfplantation of colonies. 
The different objeAs of this intended in-? 
guiry arc th«s briefly mentioned in the pre- 
liminary 
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; littudaiy difcourik to the I'rmti {p.$li) '* II 
" a cherchS dans cette partie d« I'euvnlge la 
" fuite dcs difierens peuples* qui ent Aicdsf^ 
" livcment habit6 une regidn ; ks traces Je 
'* /eur langage confervees dans lee noms qu'iU 
" ont impofees aux Ueux> kfquels ohi ptt(* 
** que une force figntficatif|e cdiivendbld'A 
** leur pofition j ks laitgagei lanMieUi-s, dont 
** chaque Miome fubliftant eft eotnpolii tn 
** diffi&rentes dofes. 11 exam^nb et eicpliqu« 
** les n<m$ amkm» tant des Rois que dt &i* 
** vinites de chaque pays* en faifant rblf 
*' combien I'inteUigence de la JignificatidA 
** propre de ces noms explique naturelletnent 
** IcG fait& hiftoriques et les uiages ; motltrb 

.. " rorigine des fables* que les d^figurCn^ 
*' et fait 6vanouir le faix marveilleux j ibtt, 
** en un mot» I lever ce voile obfcur quii Iti 
" nuit des terns, I'erreur, et le mebfonge oht 
^'jette fur des ev^nements tres ordidaife** 
** Vbtftoire iet cobnies et de leur parcoura fur 
" la furface de la terre tiefat de fort pi^$ ft 
** Vbyioire its langageu Le meilleuf ffioyeh dc 
" d^couvrir Vorigine d* un^ nation eft de foivrci 
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"en remontant. Us iracei it fa hmgut tsm- Obf.v. 
" par& \ cclles des peuples avec qui la tra- '' ' ■* 
" dition des fails nous apprend que ce peuple • 
« a eu quelque rapport." 

The Analyfit of languages, and the in- 
veftigation of their primitire Elements, fays 
Mr. 3ERGIER, may ferw to diffipate by de- 
grees, the obfc(irity which involves the hif- 
toiy pf ancient nations, and may enable us " 
to 4^ftin^^ifll with greater probability the 
real e?(;(its of national occurrence from the 
fi^BS of faW? and imjgination, Qn foch 
princijiles M. 5<!rgier founded his Ori^m its 
Diem * Pas<ayke, tt k fm des Fables: 
which WM « wntinoation of a fyftem, which 
h« M begun in his FJmuni Primitifi des 
ItHDgm', Paris, 1764. 

To the lahaws of (he Prefideut deBroflet, 
a«4 M. Eergier, muft be added Mr. Brt- 
AHT"? cslebrated -i*ia4/5> of aneisnt Mjiti^ 
/»©■« » WJft fuU of e«enfive learning, and 
iqgeaiova fpeculation. and founded in great 
nwafure on Etymological principles, and the 
iatocnal evidence of Language, But of all 
writers. 
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OM.v. wrIterSf who have endeavout'ed to explain 
hiftory by the primitive fignification of words, 
and the names impofed on things, M. Court 
de Gebelin' feems to h'ave made the moft 
ftriking and cxtenfive application of Ety- 
mology to every part of r'emote Antiquity 
civil and domeftic, in his great and laborious 
work entitled, Monde prmitift analyfi et com- 
part avec U monde moderne, of which feven 
Volumes in quarto have already been pub- 
lifhed. The ninth Volume is to contain a 
Di^ionaire Eiymologique de la langue Grecque. 
Some account of his fyftcm will be given at 
the end of tjic Specimen below mentioned. 
See alfo p.99.107.1 1 1. of thefe Observations. 
The inveftigatiMi of the original force of 
words leads us to the knowledge of primitive 
opinions and cuftoms to which the latent 
fignification alludes; and afibrds the moft 
certain evidence of the progrefs of Ideas. 
09 eiv -m mftam «^> (^ys Plato in the Cra- 
tylus, fpeaking of Etymology,) ttn-mt xof « 
v^yfMtTa.. The truth of this obfervation 

has 
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tfl« been, piitidyi illuftrated bj Dr. Pet- O^.^* 
TiNG-ALi, in his i)iffertation on the Gule of 
Aifgi^t ARCtt.«oLOGiA, Vol. n. p. 63,64. 

The inflHcnce kX i-atiguagc on Opinions 
has been profefledly treated of by M. Mi- 
CHAELis in his DiHertatioa on the influence 
of Opinions on Language, and Language on 
Opinions, Scfl. II, p. 10, 6cc. of Bingley's 
Tranflation 1769. 

Perhaps to this influence of Language on 
Opinions may in fame meafure be imputed, 
tbftt opiniMi (b univerfally cAablifhed of the 
great veneration £ud to be paid by the Drmds 
to the Oak. The Creeks and Romans not 
fufBciently acquainted with the manners or 
tb« langu*^ bf the Druids, derived the name 
of thoKe vencraWe Jages from Agw, an oak. 
But this notion has been rejefled by our belt 
Etymologies. A late writer on Galic Anti- 
^mfies fcems to have offered a probable con- 
jefture, that the Druids were fo called from 
Druidh, wj/e men. Of this word we have 
feemingly traces in frow, trtte, troth, trutbt 
I which. 
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Obf. V. which, according to the ancient orthogfaphy 
would be drudb j as Fadber for Father. ■ 

May I venture to propofe a conje£tuFe fug- 
geded by the above remark thai many * of 

• I have faid many, becaufe there are many others, which by 
no meini belong to the (ame mode of formation. And it does 
not fecra neceffiiry to fuppofe, thai all V7ords of the fame termi- 
nation Ihould have been foimed in the fame manner: confi. 
dering how eafTly different form) may have been affimilated by 
inadvartence or vicioug imitation, Peihapt the famemzy be faid 
of the French fubftantives in *ge, fiich as uurage, &c. and the 
adverbs in ment, fuch as frttiimmtnt. The former df which 
the PreGdcnt De Brosses fuppofes to be derived from «r .»f*r*, 
&c. and the latter from pruienti mentt : but which M. Conrt 
de Gebelin thinks owes its termination to the old French word 
mint, that is beaucoup, the fame with the Italian and Frovenfil 
mantot If I might be allowed to differ without prefumptioa 
from thefe learned Men on their oWn languAge, I ihould rather 
think that the termination agi came from the Latin ath, as did 
the Italian agh. Thus for relis the Italians fay faginn. And 
thus for filath, which exift) at prefent only in the componodt 
tompUaiW, ixpiUtio, Sec. was (»iApi//age: for operatio, euvrage, 
&c. And thus it is probable once «ifled viatio, from whence 
viaggio and voiage ; foltatio, from in\a\at folUge, &c. It it 
well itnown that ^reat part of the Italian and French languages 
nme from the Latin in its moft corrupted flate : and ttiCDce 
many words acquired forms and terminations which were an- 
known to the earlier ages of genaine Latinity. For thu reafon 
I fhould refer the termination n)<»/ both in the fubftaniive and 
adverb, fuch i^ mmvemrnt and hrgiment, to the Latin mentua. 
The terminations tie, lai, tu4», mm, menium, were ujed to 
ezprela any aflion in the abfiraft. Thns mtltt, mom", mtmtn- 
lu/s, are fynonimous ) maUtie, melimen, me&Btentitm ; largitit, 
inrptai, iargilaJe, Urgimen ; which bft fignifiei a gift as donatit 
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our abftradl fubjiantives in tb were originally ' * 
participles of the /(j^ //iwf. Thus from trow» 

for doBum, ftc. Now ig the Latin writers ufed the ablative 
caft for the adverb, fuch as afl*, that is, cum aftu, for aftute\ 
temmtda, i. e. cum commodo, for ctmmedilir, &c. tlie modern 
idverbs, fuch as larcement, i.e. largiier, feem to have been 
nfedfbrcnm largitate, krgimtnto ; fierment for avec fierte, 
eum feritite, fenmenia ; fortkmbkt, cum fortiiudine, &c. 
When eftablifhcd terminations had tatien place, oiher words 
might have adopted the feme termination without any interme- 
diate procefs of fonnaiion. Thus from four might come cou- 
rage; and from prudtnt, rRVDEMMENT, from inftaitl, iv- 
STAMMENT, U^.—Mmy of the old Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians, not attending to the progrefs and variety of formation, 
have alfo aiSgned a compound origin to words thas lengthened 
in thtir termination. Sec the Jffeniix to the new edition of 
Dawbsei Mifctllanea Crilita, p, 459, and 511. — In xh.e Jp- 
petidix and particularly is the Addtnda to Dawes, feme pains 
have been taken to open and iiluftrate the GraminaiUal sjid Elj- 
aokgkai pi'mciplei, on which the iHquiRT below mentioned ts 
founded. To prevent a repetition of obfervations already pro- 
pofed, frequent reference lias been made to the new edition of 
Dawei, which therefore the candid and learned reader will cxcufe. 
TheaSimilationof words proceeding from different origins may 
be, I think, further illuflrated by the Latin words ih and jus, ths 
former in compolition both intreajing and diminiping thefignifica- 
tionofwords; and the Iatterfignifyingr/^i(andirtffi, In when it 
increafes the fignification of" words, is manifeftly the common pr»- 
poGtion i», which, from the notion in Icce, is eafily transferred to 
exprel's ?W finem n fummiim attigit. When it diminilhea I 
conceive it 10 be of the fame origin as the old word ^n, which 
afterwards was written /n«.* and that this is the fame as «ric, 
in which the final fyllable feems to be adventitious like the e in 
fine. Amu appears to be nothing more than the negative tci in 
compounds, fuch as itmivr*!, &c, in which the r is added to 
prevent the coticunetice of two vowels. See the Index tg 
J ? Pawbs, 
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^bf.v. (toi^Bow,) troed, tro'd, kttawiiy trodW tioth^ 
a thing Mnown^ or tru(h : — Healedy bedidt, 

Dawes, V.J. From, which k will appear, that the idw of 
mgilicn if expreffed by that of ahftntit fttlujioa, frivafim ; 
4pd be obvious- why a, «, lu, leiin, aie of ihp &me oNgia. 
According to this doflrinct 1 have codjuvoured to Jhew iihik« 
Appendix beforementioned, p, 506. that nega and. iut».ni of 
the fame origin, and properly figaify aufero. In craifiroiatioii 
of which, I will beg leav.c to add, that ifntfn€f, itege, it pliioly 
of the fame origin as Kfivftat, namely, from k^iw,. ah-itfn,_uad« 
■<p«, at(fi,. &c. — And that as the idea oi tffiag ivas expiefied 
by that of going away, {,aiiit,,ix,;wt,,SM,),(o the nofioa (^ 
killing was by thai of taking itp/ay, thus oifiuUt, ffpima,. inie- 
rim:, St.c. t'rom the ainove I conclude,, that in. wheai it m> 
erea/ei the fignilication of words,, is the fama as the preapofitioM 
in ; but when it iurtafti, and t»kn oKayt that ic is. front the 
Gteek negaiivs au, with the. fame vuiety as eani^/mani ^ 
i»r^ti iucci/ta nnH lhim."n M'^vmi »ni fiMteauat, Sic. I. have 
dwelt loqger on the. origin and powec of the ncguive, tn, ht 
def^cnce to the great auihotiiy of Mr. HA.Kiiia wbo.expLuu 
it in a diStrent manner, Htrigei, B. II. C. jv p. 37 1 , 27a. 

Peihaps. few word* ar« of more difpHted' orisin than jua. 
The eCymolo^es moil commonly recciuadi arc \m, rights a. ju- 
bendo ; jut irotb^ a. juuando. Some think jU» rigkt, lo be 
only mei^horically ufed from thcr latter, jut, oonfickred as a 
fartioM, a Jbare. M' Court de GsBfiifl' waK of tbi) oi^ion 
in his Originei Fraupi/ei, which he afterwardi changad in hi» 
Orjgrnei Laiitift, P. II. p. gpj. " Dam iwa OriginM Frao- 
" f oifes nou) avons derive ce- mot- Ti^'i. drtnt, de ^w, potage; 
" lajuftice conHftinta rendrea chacua fa. portion, &:. Getie 
" Ecymologie n'a pat plu : cb void done ime autre qu-'on gou- 
" tei^ peut-etre davantage: Le </»;';, I'lutorite font TelatifB a 
" VeJivaiin, maji c'elt quo Ugaijie jui."— That-thcrvfliould 
be a neceiTaiy rdation between' eiivalitn ud right, icami to. be 
an opiobn worthy, of a fubjeft of the GibAtiD ManARooA-i 

by[ 
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haaUb, i5«afe : ^ Beared, kwardb, heoffi^ ^1^2!; 
(pxoiMiHKedl as beartby and earntftt a^d ao 

but ^k« tmoiififtciit with ihe pTimitive equality oF mankind': 
4ad w^icli pcrhip& will not be fo implicitly admitted on this fiiJe 
o£ the Katsr, tindef n juftcr fubordi nation of political fociety. 
He&ppofai J^ns^vfA'to be from the Celtic V aalir ; bat does 
BDI meniioQ bia auihotity &r faying that ]\irrigbt, originally 
(goifitd tltv»Hg», I will Tcnture to propofc a difivrent conjec- 
(urCi I fuppofe it tp be of tha fame otigin as ^, vpartet, ptr- 
tfnit i (coBceniiiig which fee the Appendix to Dtmn, p. jrfi-) 
audi ABOH, Jtmas^. »}uuin^ The ufe of V and £ among the 
tnoRiMtn^GieeluwRi very-promifcuoua. They faid vathn 
and wKfiitt i uu; and uhi, ^om whence vwrn- atA viitat ; 
J'uytSf and A*]MK, from whence Ar|U« i they faid alfo 
XCf*"' Itf*"*' A!!<*S'^'^''"''i and thu», it is probable, Jtm, Awr, 
dB02. In. Wer dme* fa» d waa ufed- ^, and, among the Ladns, 
J, in many words. Thua for A«, ftom whence ')tH, they faid 
eliMt and fiuf ; for rJiiiyrufti, i. e. ^wyio/ii, they faid ju^gn, 
&c. and thus for iiif jus, fsoi/ aquum eft, aebitum, right.'— 
Having thus afcertalned, as I believe, one, there will be little 
difficulty with the other. Jus, hrolh, I derive from ZfH, ferveat 
that is, as it was anciently written, or fpoken, ^ifu, ^ta*, from 
whence ^ufiii fermiatum, with the lame vatiaiy as ^ajM and 
fypi. Jul therefore feems to have been denominated from an 
ciTential and chara£terillic circumllance, which Cicaao expreffes 
in "Jus firvem i and Horace in tipiJam jui. Perhaps ^utis 
iter, ma,j be refencd to tha fame origin, as-denoting ftrmtnla' 
tia»t tff'rvi/cenee.. 

The-pr4cediitg etymtdi^c* nay be conBrtned by the analogy 
of anethfi', nhith, if I am not miftakon, has been as little im- 
dFiflopdi viz. JupiTERt which I derive from-Ai>t vkt^, Dries 
tfiUfi. qr ZhK -rnHntt Japilir, M ht and t,*tt Jui. For- the 
IJune reafoa I a[^ehend Jupiter was called diespiter, not 
beMUife hevfAt-ilUi patir, but beoaofe he was</<rvi, or iUbs pater. 
Antiently Jiai f^nified not only a GeJ, bnt alfo Jay, from 
vdugqce Jiu, and /ui die. And thus difi, day, iignilied alfo 

Ged: 
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^^ commodated to that pronunciation in) hirth: 
&c. But the afpirate did not always tcrmi- 

Gtd . for in comparing [he etymologic* (not ihofe indeed which 
■re commonly received) of Deui, ■«(, divut, dtvei, diui, dm, 
dit, it appears ihac the name; of dius and diet were ori^ually 
fynoDimou! j and that ihe name of God was dcnomitiated fi-oHi- 
Day or the Sua. But to Ihew from the evidence of the woid< 
before Aated, by what idea ibe name of Day was exprdTed, in 
the primiiive Ungu/ige ef Create, and why prior to that of Gad, 
is a difcnlTioo which vv^uld cxiend the prefent note too far j 
and is the lefs necefTary, as ii has a place in the Inquiry below 
mentioned. I will finilh this note wiih fomc pa&gcs in which 
JupiliT is mentioned as Ditfpitir. Plautus, Captiv. II. 4. 1. 
Ditfpiitr te, dique perdant. Pern. Ill, 4. 29, Dit/piler vei fer- 
duit. Ibid.IV. 7.47. Diijplier mt fie amahit. Thefe pafiages 
are <|iioted by the Commentators of Horace, (who alfo er> 
plain dit/piter by diii pater,) Od. L. I. 34. ;■ 

Namque Diefpiter 
Igni corufeo nubiladividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes , 

Egit equDs volucremque cuttum 

See alfo Od. L. HI. z. 29. 

Ssepe Diefpiter 

Negjeftus iacelloaddidit integrum. 

In the above paCages Jupiter is introduced as the objefl of 
fear and adoration ; the rewarder of the good j and avenger 
of the impious. The propofed explanation of Diefpiter will 
reftore an appellation more confillent with thofe offices, by 
which he will be confidered not as the father tf Day, but in 
a higher and more-awful charafler, the father ef Gsdi and men. 
It will confirm the above explanation, if we obferve that 
Piut6 was alfo called Diefpiter : not furely as the father ef 
< Dajf, but as the Diui paler, or Jupiter infemus. 

nate 
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nate the word : thus thrived, thriv'd, thrift: Obf.v. 
— gived» giv'd, gift : — heaved, hcav'd, beqft: 
(like bereav'd, bereft j) an almoft obfolcte 
word for "weight ; drived» driv'd, drft : — 
theived, theiv'd, M5//:— weighed, weigh'd, 
weight: &c. — Many adjedives feem to be 
formed in the fame manner ; fuch as ilee, 
flec'd, Jieett &c. — By a fimilar analogy from 
drove the paft tenfe of drive came a drove ; 
from Jhrivtt to confefs, Jhrove^ confeffion, 
from dealt to diftributei d«Ie, alms ; from 
leave, to raife, leaven, loaf-, &c. An at- 
tention to this analogy may be ufeful in 
examining the origins of our language. 
I will mention one inllance. Dr. John- 
son, among others, derives tollt tribute, 
from the Latin tsUo, But may we not much 
more probably derive toll, pecunta adnu- 
merata, from tell, adnumerarc, as Me, from 
deal? The toll of a bell feems to be, iftus 
Ct pulfus certis ftatifque temporibus lente pul- 
fati, menfurati, adnumerati. And thus to tole, 
a word ufed by Locke, (which Dr. Johnfon 
thinks 
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^J^ thiDks prOTincial and barbarous,) and by 
Bacon fpdt toS, may be eafily undcrflood 
to figmfy, to produce an effeSl by jhw, mftn~ 
fiUe degrus. 

Many Latin fubfimtrois and adje^tves are 
apparently derived in the fame manner. Thus 
n^tus for rapina i (as according to the con- 
jeflure before propoied, theft and^aUh:) 
dSus Sot adio : ntotus for motio, &c. — In 
the £une manner, though not fo obvloufly, 
the adjf3rvet in idus^ feen) to have been par- 
ticiples pafif according to the more antient 
fpelling : for in ^1 languages the thick found 
<^ D ieems to have been prior to T**. And 
thu6 rapio, r^idus, for rapitus, raptus : 
QxjtvOt Jloridust for floritas : horreo, horridzis: 
humco* iimidui : madeoi madtdus : candeo^ 
ean£(bis : paveo* pavidus : uyeo, uvtdat .- &c. 
An objedion may be made to the laft con** 
jcf^ure, namely, that Jkrtttis, horritusy &c. 
are paffive forms, but that verbs neuter (and 
of the above rofk is the only one which is 



* Oi&m in M IIAAAIOI m K^vitfu t 
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hot neuter, ) have no pajjiiie voice. In an- OW. 
fwer to this I would fuggefl, that in exami- 
ning the origin of the Latin language, it 
feems heceflary to look, beyond the rules of 
Grammarians, and contider it, as it exited 
before it was a poIiHied language ; at which 
time it is probable, that the feveral forms of 
neuter^ aSiive, paffivet and deponent^ were 
more promifcuoufly ufed, than after the lan- 
guage had been fettled by the cuftom and 
Authority of good writers, and the obfer- 
v^tion of GramniariaDS. Inftances of that 
pro>mifcBous ufe remain xafoleOtfeHtus; crefcop 
cretus i caveot cautus ; venio, ventum efi ; «, 
itutri \ Jiatiir, itur, viviturt &c. Inftances of 
(he paifive forrn ufed a^ively * are punitus es, 

* I will like thii occaSoD to propofe a coojefture, rerpeAing 
the fuppofed ellipfis ai fMunium after participlei and verbi in 
fdcJi' inftances, as ftretus memtra, Indmtur arma, which they 
fay is flratuj feeundum membra, indaitur fttmidun arma. . I 
conceive cbatyrd/n'^ governs MnnJra for its accufativc as much 
ak JItmtn}, and fliould therefore be rendered having repsfid 
hii limbi, and that it has an aflive power not lefs than thole 
fsrlns, which are called deponent. And thus indiiitur, eingi- 
tur trma, appear to have not a paffive, but an afitve, or de- 
pencDt power i and firatm, and atd»tr, lie. feem applied in 
the fame promifcuous ufe, as aggreditr ioT I attatk and 4m at- 
laeMi ititfit 1 confef), »aA em acinotokdged ; hoiKi 1 fxhrtt 
'K and 
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^\^' for puniviAi j fuppt^tatus es, for fuppcditafti j 
nutritoft for nutrito ; nutricatur, for nutri- 
cat i and many othere, which may be feen 
in Frisciai4, and the later Grammarians. 
Concerning aSicve verbs iifed pajfively in the 
Greek language, and neuters ufed aSihelyy 
fee the Appendix to Dawes, p. 493,494. 

As there ar& Aill remaining in the fame 
fenfe punto and punior ; ampleSlo and amplec- 
tor i fom//o and comitor ; pafco and pa/cor j 
&c. fo it is probable, that once exifted foleo 
and _^/for j crefco and crejcor ; jSbr^^ and _^- 
rfor J Aorrco and borrear ; &c. Many of the 
Latin deponents come from Greek verbs in 
the active form, fuch as medeor, that is, 
euro, fano, from MEAEa, euro. Thus for, 
fart, from *ii, unde iftea, ^i^ifM. From the 
fame poM, there feems to be no doubt, that 
once exifted *ATEn, (as /3*Te», from /3*a,) 
from whence fateor. From a at aq, unde 
iA/Ai^a, came adulor : from nAen, came 

Riid em ixburtei. Thii obfervation will apply equally to the 
nfe of the paflive ftr the afiive, as the Grammarian; exprefi 
theinfelvM, among the Greek writeni » perhaps alfo to the 
original ufe of the middle verb. 

PATIOR : 
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PATioR : from ^0T-£«, (the antient Greeks OhC.V* 
faid sTflTi fof */!«,) or conjointly, noTEn, i.e. 
ad-eo, ad-fequorf teneo, &c. came potior : 
concerning which word fee more in the new 
edition of Dawes, p. 518. &c. It has been 
obferved, that inftances of the participle paft, 
ufed thus promifcuoufly, are more frequent 
than the tenfes of the verb. Which hap- 
pened probably from this caufi : as the Latin 
had no oBive participle pall, the ufe of what 
was afterwards called the paflive form was 
retained longer than the tenfes of the verb,- 
which were Rot tinder that neceflity. Per- 
haps it may be further faid in juAification of 
this ufe of the neuter and pailive forms, 
fuch as Joleoy foleor, Jatitui i crejcot crefcor, 
cretus J fioreo, fiprcor, floritus, or floridus j 
£cc. that the neuter fignification, partaking 
fo much of the palHve, might hav& favoured 
the promifcuous ufe. 

There is a remark of Mr. Bryant in his 
•* Further lUufiratim of the Analyfis" p. 9. 
which, if not obviated, may feem to inter- 
fere with part of the preceding Etymologies. 
K 2 But 
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Obf. V. "But who can think there is any validity in 
' this mode of derivation, (namely x«B^jie# 
' from naaa, or KiKovficu ? ) Can any one in 
' ibeir fenfei fuppofe,' that a word fignifying 
•* beat c?n be derived from / bave been ma^ 
*' bot ? and that the cauji* was deduced frdm 
«' the efeS f" 



■* ■• It Freqoenrly happens, as iaxy be (hewn hj \tTf many 
pnltait^i* t^aj wliai is pr|or ih dif or^W of «a/fr'> 'f po|^' 
rior in ihe conceptions of Man. For inltance, in the ord^ r oT 
natart tht abdraA^aalit]' i| prior to dieiquality jtiinexl ivith 
any fubltatjcc. (S^e V9I. It p. 14. pi ,€t^t.Otip»a,n^ Prtgr^ 
$f Language.) Tlierefote Ariftpde derivei Afumf from At^unKf 
ftid IUuH«' ftoiB iaumwn. But tbii Is eolitrkTy to tkt ertfei 
ofopjpert^qjM, for w;efeeqmlirie*Q?Jy Jfl 9^f4tft.»9^ 
coDJoincly with the fubftances ia which they are inherent;. 
An cikjeft was (e^ to be while, oneiiitnffaBtranA ilo btjtifi, 
and anothe;' ^4ff, before th; iifuv/t^p-SoTj^^dot ^biutffi, 
jttftice, and fortilitJe. With greater appearance of probability 
{le doriw j^H^WMKtt Ubsi y^*(f4^um(«t- aad mJ^iit frrim ut- 
ifiiM. But ^(jt? alfp he fcetns tp be (niflaken. Fpr yg^yuf^f- 
Itn; I appr^end, la the feminine of y^xftituriictt, and miJ^inm, 
the Ceialaiiif of- d>^^ j the fbrmec fignifying Ttx>« ffNpfM*- 
rutn, aod the latter wJ^hm ■^^"t* or the l|ke : ^4 ib^ n- 
tording to the uniform progrefi of bunan conceptions. Tliij 
leafoning is fo obrioDs, and the e^moloipei fo itwonf r6vei>- 
tibje, that tt might.&em Ariftotl^ did not me«t) to give the 
grammaticid etymology of the words, but a philofophical de- 
cluflion of Ideas ; if yg^/t^mcft aad t^J^tt had not bACK ap- 
plied to a grammatical remark on derivative word;, which 
lie fays are d'Ainguifhed tn vmnt, By Ifn ttrninalien. nofw- 
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Ifi Qimfi^ratg tiM origin of bngaage, tttd p^^^ 
inrttr^cing the obrcyra and ftitncue pathi 
(^ ^nalwt Uiytac^gy^ it fnms to be M 
obje<3 of confequence, ta ahftrad, as far m 
peg^bU* 0*lr thoughts frnnijxu3dcs of ordi- 
nary. pcQUfFCflCei and the pqudices of etc- 
%i|ired 4nd habitual knowledge. At fit>^ 
^^t ^r« focms to be much weight in Mr. 
£ky^V$ Qbftrv^tDn^ and as fuch he repeats, 
Pp 13. ** what I principally iniift upon in 
*.' re^4A to ancient Etymology^ tc> that fbi 
■* cavfe mHjl prMeed the ^e^% ^nd cannot be 
*■* de&ced Jrom si: for thi caufc yns jirft 
*' htotent and named.'' If this were' trs^ 
it laDOuld endrely dellroy a Uading principtci 
of a quite ccuitravy midency> whiah the Aa- 

mif ttii* "UK attfttM i im^mO-. Id this however Ariftoile hai 
j^K qv.lR9i:< ^sv fltfo. md Cic«ra kave ia maay itifliMci 
oC Etymolo^ ; in which they give a philofophtcal definttton 
or delWptlon of the (£i>^, and not t grammatical etymology 
oCtt^-jEWfy/.- and oficen fo i9q<!pfi£«it^ wkk the finale pfO' 
Cfit by which they really were,formed,-as not.to. admit of fe- 
Aara donfotatiOn. But the ancients, it may be faid without 
derogati,!^ frpn iheif jiift «<thoiity> «»r< buKttla acqtuuniad 
with the general analogy of words, and the theory and for- 
mation of language. 

thor 
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Obf. V. thor of thefe obfervations has endeavoiA-ed 
td eftablifh dfcwhere, ttiat /iWW^j, and the 
caufa of things were denominated from their 
aiiioTis and effeSity &c. 

But with the permiflipn of this learned 
writer (and I hope without offence to fo ref- 
pedable a name« ) expd'ience as Well as the 
authority of Mr. Harris *rteaches us, that 
though the natural progrefs of things be 
from caufc to effeft, yet the courfe of hu- 
man knowledge, (namely of knowledge de- 
rived through the fenfest)am&. be from effeA 
to caufe. And thus the firft Men muft ne- 
celTarily have formed their Ideas of the Caufes 
of things from their effe£ts, which, thKFOgh ' 
the fenfes, were the tcAimonies of tbofo 
caufes. They muft have felt themfelves hot, 
(to apply the obfervation to the prefent in- 
ftance, ) before they could have formed the 
ahfiraSl idea of heat. So that though iq 
reality the tSeSt be preceded by the cau(^; 
the word by which they denoted the caufc 
,muft have been derived from the effed. 

* Harriiiu Hermei, p. 9. 

To 
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To mention an inftance or two, Defire is Obf- Vi 
the c^fe which impels us to feek any object. 
The feeking is (he eje£i of that impulfc. Yet 
the cauTe is exprefled by the word which 
denotes that eiFedt. Thus, it has been fliewn 
elfewhere, that peto and s-eSfu j volo and )3wA«i 
/3ouAe^af; ea6i» and ihS'of^Lot ; are of the fame. 
origin. Again* tremo and t^u^ iignify to 
fear, from the eiFeft of fear, viz. running ai&e^* 
That tremo and •nfe/»^ originally fignified to 
run, or run .aw^, feems manifeft from two 
words AiU exiting in the Greek language,, 
fignifying / ran, and tie a3 of running, i. e. 
^fit^ii, and S^y^ (commonly derived from 
t^ixv^ which have the fame affinity to ^tyi.a 
or Tf t/uw, as ir^sa, T^tns, to rgewat j Aoj«f to 
Aeyai j r^ej^fi, rpox/K, &c. From ^w, T^ta, comc 
^fE^, T^e^, T'gc;^*'* Many other inftances 
might be brought to confirm this inverfe ex- 
prefiion of human Ideas, and to ihew, that 
fuch is the regular formation and analogy of 
language. 

It feems inaccurate, though confonant with 

vulgar ufe to fay, that iieat is the cau/e of 

being 
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©tf.v. being' hot. The catffc is father thft body 
^'"''^ flreai whence the influence proceeds : and 
heat is tb^ ftbftroi^ Idti wbich is formed 
ftQOi the ftnfafton that we feel. In fredtitig 
df the oFiginah of a Ubgaige, focb diftinc- 
tions feem neceflary to be attended to. Though 
at this time c^ day it is difficult for ns, who 
have a language ready fbrmed> which we 
roe^re from our nurfes, and retain by ac- 
quired b&bvt, to trace the origin ajid progrefs 
of Ideas, and the relation which words have 
to the Ideas, that they exprefs •. Btrf (he firft 

* Greater difficulty bas often been fupfofed in the formx* 
ttort of language than feems to have really exiftcd, by not at- 
twding to thw ^afftttncK,. ud thefebve hy ic>rMiiig accoid- 
ing to prefent notions : and thus imputing mct^hyfical fub- 
tlcry to the ttmmumeiitiak of Ide», vfhich, by ■ different rca- 
faoiag, n»7 be ftie^n to have bKn ^«Aed by th« finpleft 
energies of the mind. In conducing the theory of language, 
many tnilldkes appear to have been committed by accommo- 
dattag l<ngtt«|$ to Pttilofopfay, iaAead oi ^plyidg p&ilbfopby 
to language ; »r by reafoning data language in its moA po- 
liflied ftAe j and thus determining oii the *rigin of words ac- 
cwdisg to their l/iii^ orthn^fifhYi and moA prevoiiiag flgdi- 
, fications. In the courfe of fucb Inquiries the reafoning ;j 
often manifeltly derived ftom modes of polijhed life, and 
S^aiin* of n^oed i^lofophy. I wfH cndearour to ilJaS^te 
part of this obfervation, by explaining what I conceive to 
haw becti the o'iglita) fignlfication ftf Hubo. h hu beA* 
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Men, who formed their Ideas and words Obi.V. 

thit nufliit Man, quia fiammea eafut nubentis oivohalur, futj 
aitiqtti obnubere vMaruat. But this is a cuftcm evident!/ pof- 
terior to civil fbcieij', when ccremoBJei were inftitiftcd tp 
give fanAion and permanfincy to a rite, on which fo much 
depended Ihe good order and happioeft of civil life. The 
union, which wat the origin of fociety, mnft have boen ait- 
tecedent to the rites ordained to make it legal. We mulV 
therefore fearch higher for the primitive fignification ol Nuha, 
Dr.TAYLoa on theCivil Law, p. 287, mentions an Hebrew 
radix, confilUog of the fame elements, which fignifiea fre- 
ertatian, birth. Sec. which he thinks bids fairer for the 
Etymon, than any other that can be afligned. But, with de- 
ference to fo excellent a writer, I think that even thit does 
not fatisfy. To effeft this union, there mufl have been fomc- 
thing prior to the £iens frureare. For though the ftipulation 
of the ptiitieal contraA was liiirarum quartndorum cau/a ; yet 
it ii exprefsly mentioned in • law which Taylor quotes be- 
fore, and afterwards enlarges upon, that nuptias mn nHcuii- 
lus, fed (anjmfus facit ; a law founded on the very eflenee, 
and natural principles of marriage. And this Jignification, if 
we can dilcover it in Nuia, will perhaps have the faireft 
claim to our preference : which I think we may be able to 
do, by Slewing thai nvba originally iigoified to affint, and is 
really the fame as huo. it is v^ell known that the ^oltc, the 
parent, or perhaps rather, the fifter dialed of the Latin, made 
iffe of the Digamma F, (which as welt as the Latin V, was 
fvsnounccd like our W,) between two vowels : and thus nuBt 
Nuro. i. e. Buva \ aa from flap came plui, pluvi, in the old 
Latin writers, in the fame manner as they if\Afuvifti for fuilH, 
Imit for luit, &c. But the Digamma, from the affinity of its 
found, often became B, ai there has been occalion to obferve, 
more than once, in the Appendix to Dawss : thus nutia, 
ripie, 83 vada, |S«A>i ura, (pronounced Furo,) itifa, rof with 
which may be compared our iarit, and ^rt, aociently written 
Jiijr. Though nua does not exift by itfelf at prefeni in the 
L Latia 
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^"^ from external objedts *, exprefled the words 
accbrding to the Ideas, which the objeft 
fuggefted : by a relation, which was obviouily 
noted, and eaiily retained. By means of this 
relation, from thofe primary general Ideas, 
were as eafily formed new Ideas, and at 



Latin language, il remains in its compound) akhuo, rehuo, 
&c. as iare, in aiaiurf, cembart, and bufium. 

It has been given as a reafon for nubit being not fpoken of 
tlie mant viz. becaufe it was the virgin only who vtilti tier 
head. But if there is any probability in what has been before 
propofed, this reafon will fall to the ground. We may ac- 
count for it oiherwife, and conGftently with the fignificatiOD 
attributed to nubs.'' Viri eft fittre ; virginis eft affnliri, m- 
nuere, nubire. This priviledge allowed to the delicacy of 
the fex, is expreiTcd by Milton, (Farad. Loll, L. VIIL v. 
50a.) 

Her virtue and the confciencc of her vrorth. 
That would be Woo'd, and not unfought be won. 

If we add, that emniibittm implies the ratification of the union 
in the ean/eil of both, it will eonhrm the obfervation, thit 
nuii properly and originally figiiifies annas, affenttor-; and 
therefore that tennubium is cenfin/us. 

* See Harrifes Hermes, p.zfi^. ,Thus alfo the very learned 
Author on tbe Origin and Pngrefs sf Language ; " The firft 
" clafs of ideas is produced from materials furnifhed by the 
" fenfe ; the fecond arifes from the operations of the mind 
" upon ihefe materials : for I do not deay, that in this our 
" prcfcnt Aate of exiftence, all our ideas ami all our koov- 
'^ ledge are ultimately to be derived from fenfc and matter," 
Vol, L p. 44. cd. fecond. 

length 
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length all the varieties of metaphorical Ex- Q^^-^; 
prciGon. 

This muft have been the cafe, unlefs we 
fuppofe, that Man received a language ready 
formed from his Creator ; which it feems 
unnecelTary to fuppofe for two reafons : Firft, 
becaufe He who created Man, and gave him 
the faculties of thinking and fpeaking, might 
have left to Man's free will the application 
of tbofer faculties. — He furrounded him with 
objefts, which to a thinking being muft 
have called forth thofe faculties into energy, 
and fuggeflied Ideas, to which he would na* 
turally accommodate the words, by which 
he meant to denote them. He might thus, 
according to his own ideas, derived from 
obje£ts with which he was daily converfant, 
have, from the beginning, converfed with 
God, and given to each animal its particular 
name. — And fecondly, becaufe fuch a fup- 
pofition is aSiually inconfiftent with the evi- 
dence of the origin of our Ideas, which 
exiAs in Language. For as the origin of our 
L 2 Ideas 
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Obf.v> Ideas is to be traced in the words through 

which the Ideas are conveyed* fo the origin 

of Language ia referable to the fame fource 

from whence our Ideas are derived, namely, 

. natural and external ohjc&s. 



VI. 

There is hot perhaps a fubjeCt more curi^ 
6u8j or which ^ords more intercftihg Ipe* , 
culation to the mind, than the origin of lan- 
guage. Nor ia it a theery merely amufing to 
tht imagination ; but at the iamc that it 
pleafes the fancy by abftra^iAg it from pre- 
ient modes and habits* it may be attended with 
confequences vfcry beneficial to the pritBkal 
fcnowledge and acquifition of the nobleft 
dialect of human fpeech. With the hiftorjr 
of langBage in general fome writers have coa- 
ne&ed the hiftory of the human mind, and 
(he origin of its ideas ; which has been exe- 
cuted in fome meafure by the French writcre 
on this fttbje^, and more efpecially by Lord 

MON- 
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MoNBODDOj but no writer, that I knoW>' ^^-y^; 
has profeflcd to trace the origin, progreA, 
and cotinexion of Ideas, through the medium 
of any particular longmgtt in which they 
are exprefled. \ To attempt this is the fub-' 
'ytOi of an Inquiry founded on a grammatical 
Analyfis of the greek Language ; of which 
inquiry it is the purpofe of this Obfervation 
to give fomc account ; after having premifed 
a few words on the origin of Language in 
general, and having taken a nearer view of 
that fubje^t, than was done in the preceding 
Obfervation, 

Man, we are told, had a language from the 
beginning : for he converlisd with God, and 
gave to every animal its particular name. 
But how came man by language \ He muft 
cither have had it by InJ^ratlotit ready formed 
from bis Creator ; or have Jerhtd it, by thft 
c3tertion of thofe faculties of the mind, which 
were implanted in him, as a rational creature^ 
from natural znd fxterna/ ob)t&s, with which 
he was furrounded. Scripture is iilent on 
the means by which it was acquired. We 
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^•"^ are not therefore warranted to affirm, that it 
was received by Infpiratian } and there is no 
internal evidence in language to lead us to 
fuch a fuppofition. On this fide then of the 
queftion, we have nothing but uncertainty. 
But on a fubje£t, the caufes of which are fo 
reinote« nothing is more convenient than to 
refer them to Injpiratiotij and to recur to 
that eaiy and comprehenfive argument, 

that is, man enjoyed the great privilege of 
ipeech, which diftinguifhed him at firft> and 
fllU continues to diilinguilh him* as a rational 
creature, io eminently from. the brute crea- 
tion* without exerting thofe reafoning facul- 
ties, by which he was in other refpefts ena- 
bled to raife himfelf fo much above their 
level, Infpiration then feems to have been 
an argument adopted and made neceiTary by 
the difficulty of accounting for it otherwife. 
And the name of Infpiration carries with it 
an awfulnefj, which forbids the unhallowed 
approach of inquiiitive difcuffion. 

But 
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But as was obfcrved we are not warranted ^^^- ^^• 
from Scripture to affirm, that Man received 
his language by Infpiration. Wc are there- 
fore free to fearch for another origin. Now 
if we fuppofe that it was derived from ttaiu- 
ral and external objects, there arc in lan- 
guage numberlefs internal proofs to juftify 
fuch a fuppofitioo ; and we fliall further have 
the pleafure of obferving. that in this cafe 
alfd Man's reafon was not given him in vain. 

The fame all-wife and benificent Creator, 
who gave the mind to will, and the band to 
execute : gave alfo the mind to form and 
compare ideas, and the organs of ipeech to 
utter them. As the firft Man came not into 
the world with the debility and imperfec- 
tions of infancy, it is probable that the in- 
firuments of will, mechanical and organic, were 
moved by a like inAantaneous, and. as it 
were involuntary impulfe. His language, it 
is likewife probable, was limple, monoto- 
nous, and, in great meafure, monofyllabic*: 

* Certum eft linguu oranet, quz monorylUbii conflant, 
cctcrii efle onti^uiorcs. ,SALH«tiss Jt rt HtlUmfiice, p. 390. 
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**^^ without compoiiiion and inflexion, and other 
varietita of polithed fpcech. Thofe innova- 
tions of language, which at the fame time 
ferve the purpofes of convenience and orna- 
ment, by diftinftion, in variety as well as 
volubility in found, were, It ihould fecm, 
introduced by fucceeding generations, and 
became expedient by the multiplied purfuits 
and neceffities of Man. The love of imita- 
thtft and cuftom^ in length of time, intro- 
duced a number of limilar forms, and an 
uniformity even in the irregularities of fpeecfa; 
and thus eftablilhed without fcience and 
without art, the principles of what, in 
later Ages, was to become a very refined 
art, which Philofophers and Grammari- 
ans were afterwards to develope and ar- 
range, and to call the 'Art and Analogy c£ 
Language. 

From this period we behold language 
under its ejlabliHied forms, and arranged ac- 

He confiTms his obfervatioa by many inRances exilling in the 
more antient Greek. — In the Analyiu betow mentioned, the 
dementi of the Gicek Language are Ifaevrn to fiave been 
moBoryllablcs. 

cording 
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cording to the different parts of fpeech,. But Obt. VT. 
here another queftion immediately occurs. 
Which were prior nouns, or verh ? It is ob- 
vious to fuppofe, that the things which were 
neareft, and were moft neccflary to Man, 
were iird denominated. And it may there- 
fore feem, that the names of things were 
prior to verbs. But there is another quef- 
tion, which as necelTarily obtrudes itfelf : 
Why were tbefe things thus denominated } 
It feems natural to fuppofe, that they were 
denominated from their a£):tons, ufes, appea- 
rances, &c. And thus of animals, which it 
is probable were named as early as any of 
the objects, with which he was familiar, 
fome might have been from their rapacity j 
fome from their fwiftnefs, ficc But in ex- 
preffing the anions of things, the ufe of the 
verhf which is the fymbol of adtion, is ne- 
celTarily implied. So that the verbs -j-, which 

t In anatyling the Greek and Latin langunges it is remarlc- 
able that the lalin Firii ars more eafily reduced to the ancient 
Greek forma, co their fimple origins, than the latin Nouns. 
And, as it Teems, for this reafon, becaufe the ezpreOioD of in- 
fernal reeling) is gtneral and permaneDt ; the denotation oF 
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^•y^ were ufcd to exprefs every kind of a£Heii| 
mud have been prior to the names of things, 
which were denominated from their actions. 
Not that all verbs were prior to all nouns^ 
or that a particular clafs of verbs waa prior 
to a particular clafs of nouns, but that every 
individual noun, which exprefled the namC 
' of a thing from its action, was derived frotn 
a verb expreOive of that aftion, which vrit 
ultimately referable to one general Idea^ which 
is the principle of every a^ion. 

I venture to fpeak with lefs h«litati«a ofi 
this fubjc£i, as I have had t'eafon to perfuade 
myfelf of the probability, (I thiak« the truth) 
of what has been ob£erved in the cOurfe of 
an Inquiry into the Origin and formation of 
the Greek Language, in which thii fub- 
je£t will be fpoken to more fully and pro- 
fefledly ; and the principal purpofe of which 

external objefli, particuUr and tnuitory,aa being den om lasted 
according to particular appear■nce^ tec. which may vary at 
differenc times and occaliftns, uiuler the influence of vadoai 
circumllances : by which means the names of things mnJl 
have become more fubjeA thao verbs 10 the Ibnovatioiis of 
caprice and accident. 

ia 
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18 ** an endeavour to trace the origin, pro- °' 
grefit end connexion of Ideas^ as exprejed ly 
the primitive Language of Greece : To Jhevi 
thrmgh the evidence afforded by Language » 
that eU UeaSf communicated by words *, 
not denoting particular founds, and certain 
external adjunds, or perfonal relation, 'were 
or^inaify made known through the means of one 
general Idea, vhich is the principle of every 

^ In co^fidetJDg the origin of language is genecal, fli it 
llioald leem, ihougb tie Gnti tanguagt is here particularly 
meant, ihere iia diftinflion of fome importance, which feema 
jtta^bfj ta be mode, nwAy, [lie difference iMtncen the 
Jirmatitn of Meu in che mind, and the cammanicatisn of them 
by «wrA. IdcM may be formed difiinfily and indcpendcMly 
of cadi other, ud yet re^uiie the aiSftance of comparifgn 
jtnd metaplior to make them known, Language, in its moft 
poliihad Aate, affonji inaomerablc proofs in word* of the 
fatOC ctftkofnifiiyi and of the fame origin, which yet have 
many dlffercni. but collateral fignificatioDs. What is iven 
nan oWiou and incontelUble in the «xpreffioii of aany ideas. 
He fuppoffli, and will endeavour to fliew arigin/iUy prevailed 
in the ezpreffing of tvery Idea, (which is not paiticulariy ex. . 
ccpted,) by reference to the general idea. By attending to 
thi> difference between IJiii, and Werd4,.t^c reprefentativet 
of Ideal, it will appear, that it is not fuppofed, as it might 
otfaerwifc feem, that the firit Man exifled at any time with 
tnly tMt Idea, but that he found it neceifary to exprefi hit 
various Ideas in words by reference lo one the molt general, 
the (Roft C9iiftant, the mofl evident and ftrikins. 

M 2 a£lioni 
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Obf. VI. aBion ; and which ly the multiplex variety of 
its combinations is fuited. to the expreffing of 
'every aBion : that all verbs, not imitative of 
founds, &c. are refohable to that general Idea : 
that the names of Things are derived from 
verbs, and therefore return to the fame uni- 
verfal origin : whence that general Idea was 
formedt and how transferred to different and 
even oppofte aSiions : and how far the elements 
which will he there laid down as the principles 
of the Greek Language mt^ be fuppofed to have 
heen the elements of univerfal Language." 

In the courfe of the Inquiry, the Greek 
language will be coniidered as unconneded 
with every other, except its fifter dialecft^he 
the Latin, and as if it were indigenous. How- 
ever ftrange fuch an opinion may appear, the 
moderate reader, who may not have parti- 
cularly turned his thoughts to this fubjetft, 
will be induced to fufpend his cenfure of an 
opinion, which may be inconfiftcnt with the 
judgement which he has ufually held, when 
he relleds, not that it was the opinion of 
the Greeks themfelves, for they are partial 
judges J 
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judges J or of a learned writer of the laft ^^^- ^^• 
century* for his authority may be exceptio- 
nable; but that it was alfb the opinion of 
Tiberius HeMsterhusius', who, as he 
iiad perhaps ftudied the language longer than 
:any other man, not a Greek, is acknow- 
ledged to have been better acquainted with 
its principles and genius than any man that , 
ever lived * j and was at the fame time well 
fkilled in the Oriental tongues, and there- 
fore not fubjedt to the prejudices ariling 
from a partial knowledge of languages : 
Graca lingua Tiberio Hemsterhusio, 
qui illam per annos pene lxx excoluitp froha' 
biliter videbatur ex fm vehit fob enata. (vide 
KoppiERS. Obfervata Philologica.) When 
the immediate purpofe of the Inquiry, which 
is to trace the origin, progrefsp and conneSlion 

■ 'ef Ideas, as deducihle from the primitive hn- 

* Itaqm tsmfUSer hrevi, el wa txaggtrandie rei teufa, fed 
JfmplUicer el vere bat dito, Hbusterhusium GracaYum filentta 

■ titer arum tmmtK emnei, qiii a renalis Uteris exeelUnterin iis ver- 
fali Jini, ipJuM eliam Isaacum Casaubonuu, eui Je3ertm 
beminum eenfen/at primas deferre felel, longt fefi Je inteTvalla 

• ntiftife, vide Rvuhkekii Elo^um Tib. Hemllerbufii. 
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Obf.VI. gjifigg oj GrttC4, hai been eilablilhcd, U will 
then be confidered» what conPoAioii it has 
with other langoiges ; how far the general 
refemhlance may confirm the opinion* that 
all languages arc derived from the fame 
origin, and the fame common elenaenti ; 
and why thofe elements vfWj b« tnore mani^ 
fefl in the Greek than in any other laDgqagft. 
The Analyfifi of the Gr^ek Language was 
undertaken by the Author, pot from a blind 
attachment to a favorite language, or becaule 
of the very high antiquity afligned to it by 
ibm'e learned men t but he was inlcidibly 
led into it by his engagements with the iSf- 
eeUanea Critica of Dawes } by endeavouring 
to enlarge the obfervatloQS of Dawbs con- 
cerning the iEolic Digamma ; and by traeiog 
the remaining evidences of that letter iUll 
exiting in the Greek and Latin langnagcf. 
In the courfe of which, he could not help 
obferving the truth of Mr. Wise's obferv*- 
tion, that '* by keeping the Di^amina in 
" view, by difcerning where it has formerly 
*' been a&xed to a vowel or confiinaot, or 
« admitted 
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•* adtnitCed between two vowc!§ i by noting ^^^- ^^" 
" its feveral gradations, and what Utters 
*' came into the place of it, we may perhaps 
" difcover the gradual refinement of Ian- 
*' guages, and confequently th<t cognation oi 
" dialcaa." 

The feconit or Grammatical part of thd 
Inquiry is conduced on the principles laid 
down by LordMoNBODSO in his DilTerta- 
tion on the Formation of the Greek Laftguagej 
and explained more at large by Lennep iti 
his book ik Ariahgia lingua Graca. '€on-> 
eetning the mutual ctums of Hemsterhvis 
and Lord Momboddo to the difcovery of 
thofe principles j and by what means thA 
doiftrine of the Digamma led to the fame 
Etymological ^inciples, and in what ref- 
ft& I ha*e prefumed to differ from their 
fyftem, enough has be^n faid in the Preface 
to Dawes. 

In difcullifig thofe principles, and in ani- 
lyfing thofe words of the language, which 
Afe calM primitive^ I found many words of 
rwy different, add fometimes oppofite fig- 
hificatiotiB, Mtitte^td by mt common Gram- 
matical 
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Obf.Vl- matical analogy* and reducible to the fame 
elements. Struck by a circumflance fo new ta 
inc, I was induced to think that> for the moft 
part, this community of found muft likewife 
have been connefted and influenced by fome 
fecret analogy of Idea. And fucb a connection 
Lord MoNBODDO allowed that the "artificers 
" of language might have imagined, of ibme 
*' kind or another, between the original duads 
*' *fi», i», («, cat vu" but yet he rather believed 
that they did not think of any fuch connet^ion ; 
and " that though tbofe duads are them-. 
** felves proper roots, which have their de« 
•* rivatives, yet with relpeft to the other 
•' words of the language they are no more 
" than radical elements," in themfelves ori- 
ginally barbarous, and defUtute of any ana- 
logous lignificatton. The authority however 
even of Lord Monboddo was not fufiicient to 
counteract this prepoiTeiTion : and the more the 
ibbjedt was confideredj the more the profpeCt 
of this analogy recommended itfelf } till, a( 
length> (after removing the difficulties which 
at-flrA: arofe from confounding the words imi-' 
iattve of founds and certain external figns, ) 
a diligent 
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a diligent analyfis of the other words of the Obf-VL 
language, which are called primitive, and a 
comparative deduftion of their fignifications, 
conipired to point out one general Idea, to 
which the different fignjfications had fcverally 
a relation, feme more, fome lefs approximate, 
according to their various modifications. 

To explain this do<5trine is the object of 
the Firji part of the Inquiry j the execution 
of which, it is hoped, will be received with 
indulgence in proportion to the want of affif- 
tailce from preceding writers. But in deter- 
mining the origin of words, befides ab- 
ftra^ling and diftinguifhing, as before men- 
tioned, it will be neceiTary alfo to conlider 
the hiftory of the Alphabet ; to be ac- 
quainted with the connexion, progrefs, and 
varieties of, the dialects ; and to know, what 
letters are of primary found, and what fe- 
condary ; what belonged to the ancient al- 
phabet, and what were added by the more 
modern Greeks j the organical powers of 
the feveral letters ; the relation which they 
have to each other according to the organ, 

N by " 
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^■^ by which they are expreffed j and the acci- 
dents of change arifing from that affinity. 
Thefe coniiderations (hew the oeceiTary con- 
nexion between the Firji part of the Inquiry, 
and the Second, on which the Firft is foun- 
ded i for on the grammatical analysis of 
words depends the certain deduiSion of the 
IdeaSy which they exprefs j and without fuch 
analylis it will be impoflible to avoid the 
errors fo frequent in the Etymologies of the 
Civilians, the Stoics, and moft of the Phi- 
lofophers of Antiquity. It is eafy to follow 
the progrefs of our own conceptions, and of 
thofe, who have learnt language under the 
fame influence of habit and cuftom; as like- 
wife to mark their aflbciation, and how one 
Idea fprings from another j but when we 
attempt to analyfe the conceptions of thofe, 
who firft ufed the language, we are criti- 
ciling, and to ihew by what methods they 
exprefled their Ideas, aconliderable degree of 
abftraftion from prefent modes and habits 
muft be neceflary : and without the exaA 
and concurrent teflimony of the language by 
which 
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which thofe Ideas arc exprefled, all fuch at- ^^^- ^^• 
tempts muft be vague and uncertain; and 
when examined are commonly found to be 
erroneous. 

As to the FirJ part of the Inquiry, it will 
be fufScient for the prefent to mention, that 
the general Idea alluded to is motion *, 

* Ai be rcdacea all other verbs to ihti gcDenl Idea, he does 
not even except the treri fubftaniivt : which, in the opinion of 
fome late writers among the French, it the e^ilj verb, which 
exlAs, and that every other i-cib is formed by ihe uoion of iht 
verb, and participle. Though he differs very widely from that 
opinion, yet he wa* plcafcd with the obfervaiion. as it Jhewa 
how high a place they thought ii neceflarijy held in ihe tablet of 
Ideas. And he conceives it \a be no fmall coniirmition of his 
Sfltem, that in the molt perfeft of alt languages, (and which 
on many accounts feems co be the moll proper groundwork 
for Inquiries into the origin of LangUitge,) that the fame word, 
which fignifiei ixlfitnce, JigniiiM alfo merioa. And nothing 
coud be more natural than this aJTociaiion. For as all things 
are denominated from their aflions, effefis, and eatemal figns ; 
what more conftant, more ftriking evidence of exiltence coud 
there be than the vifii/i figo of Motion 1 Zifu therefore from 
the fignificaiion of to, fignilied alfo fam, as the words, which 
are called verba maliii et gtfim, fuch as fimnn, wtf\v\&Ki\ km- 
&M, venire, imidtre, &c. are ufcd for efe. And thus u/u as ■ 
general idea, and connected with every a^on, is redundantly 
ufed in oonjunAion with participles to exprefs the particular 
aflion denoted by the verb from which the participle comes. 
So that ^Hirm tifu, Xiym iifti, yixj/ur ufii, is literally the famq 
ai fiitau' fiititu, My«n Xiv«, yjicf wi ygitf «, independent of their 
cmpiiaucal fenfe, in which the latter expreHions feem fometimes 
N 8 to 
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' ^j^ y^; the moft general and comprehenfive, that 
can be formed : That this idea was made 
ufe of as the Interpreter of all others, not 
bccaufc, after a deliberate furvey, its con- 
nedlion with every action was fbrcfeeti ; but 
merely from the inexperience and imperfec- 
tion of human knowledge, when* for want 
of fufHcient difcrimination, a new idea was 
jnoft eafily communicated through the affif- 
tance of one already known. This will ap- 
pear the more natural, if we compare it with 
common pradice even in theie enlightened 
days, in which we may frequently obfervc 
thofe efpecially, who are unafiifted with the 
knowledge of more than one language, ha- 
ving recourie to general terms to exprefs 
particular ideas. What adtlon does not to do 
repreient \ and for what objeft is not tbm^ 
a fubftitute ? Indeed all knowlege is compa- 

h) beared. E'/*j theiefore is ufed metaphorhaHy and in a fecondary 
fenfe, when ic ftgnifies te be : and as fuch occafioned no embar' 
raflinem, when connefled with paniciples eipreffive of reft, 
flich as KUfitit! ufii : no more than when the Italians fay in equal 
contrariety of teims, i/ (afcen literally, Jiava endanio fot ItMi 

rative, 
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fative> and all language, ftrn^ljr fpeaking, mc- OW.VL 
^phorical. All Ideas of things were formed 
from the reUtions which objefts and adions 
have one to another j and they were afiimilated 
or diftinguilhed only by comparifon. Accord* 
iog to the procefs of knowledge and experi- 
ence thefe relations beconie more and more 
icRiote; till at length a particularclafsof words 
end ideas may be found to preferve a ftriA 
connexion between the individuals^ which 
compofe the clafs« and yet leemingly have loil 
all connexion with another clafs though ulti- 
mately belonging to the fame origin. The 
particular difference and general union of 
thefe clafTes of Ideas and words, is like the 
compoiition of a Pidlure compofed of dif- 
ferent parts, which have a relation to one 
whole. In a well chofen and well-ordered 
hiilorical fubjei^, the general union of par- 
ticular parts and the harmony of the groups, 
exhibit to the eye even at the firft view an 
attention to one end and one ccnmnon inte- 
reft.. The two Groups which are moft dif- 
tsat are yet united by the middle ^oup ; 

and 
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^^"^^ and their common interell confpires to point 
out the principal chara£ler» who is the foul- 
and fpirit of the fubjeift, and on whom de- 
pends the a<£tion of the fuboMinate parts. 
In the fame manner two words, or two clalTes 
of words, may be expreflive of ideas, uncon- 
netfted in themfelves^ but yet united by an 
intermediate aflbciation* through which we 
afcend to the general idea, which is the 
principle and eflence of the reft, and from 
which they derive their feveral powers how- 
ever varioufly modified. 

As to the Second part of. the Inquiry, 
the primary and original found by which 
the general Idea was denoted, is fuppofed 
to have been arbitrary and fymbolical, not 
chofen on account of any fuppoled relation 
to the nature of motion, but ufed, for its 
fimplicityy to exprcfs the original Idea. From 
this element it is conceived that all other 
words were formed, and all ideas commu- 
nicated, not by imitation or fymboUcally, 
for that were now nnneceffary, but by deri- 
vation and jnctaphpr, in reference to the ge- 
neral Idea, the conftituent and energy of 
every 
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every a£tion. Except one clafs of words, ^"^J^^' 
which arc imitative^ denoting particularyaaWx, * 
&c. and another, fignifying perfonal relation ; 
neither of them formed by reference to the 
general Idea, as they arc not expreflive of 
aSion ; but formed one by imitation of the 
thing fignified \ and the other ^ratas, or 
by pointing to the perfon and thing under- ^ 

Aood. Inilances of which flill exift, eh fig- 
nifying egOf tu, ille. The proper names of 
places are alfo excepted, as being' pofterior 
to the ftate of the language, which is the 
fubjet^ of the Inquiry : though they often 
appear to have become proper from general 
Ideas oi JtuatioHt Jrengtb, &c. 

He therefore imagines that the names of 
things were not formed capricioufly and by 
chance, but with fome view not indeed to 
their real nature and eflence, but to their 
nature as obvious in external adjunds, in 
their adions, effects, appearances, &c. and 
denoted by means of the general Idea, and 
of the primary found expreflive of that Idea. 

And 
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'■ And laftly. ( which is indeed the founda- 
tion of the "Firfi part of the Inquiry,) "That 
** the names of Things are derived from , 
•' verbs J That all Verbs in their primary 
*■ and phyfical fenfe, (except fuch as have 
** been particularly fpecified,) are lignificant 
•* of Aftion ; That all kinds of A£lion arc 
" but different modifications of Motion, 
" which were expreifed by varieties of the 
** primary found, by which the general Idea 
** was denoted." 

The Inquiry. is divided into two parts, the 
iiril, Philofophical, the fecond. Gramma- 
tical, Some of the principal Topics of the 
Inquiry are the following. 

Part ]. On the progrefs of the under- 
ftanding from general to particular ideas— 
On the courfe of human perceptions from 
effe& to caufe — On the theorems, that what 
is firft to Nature is laft to man ; and what 
is firft to pra£iice is lail to theory ; and on 
the application of them to the original com- 
munication of Ideas, and to the progrefs 
and formation of Language — On the diffe- 
rence 
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rencK -between the formation o£ ideas ih the ^W- vi. 
mind, and the expreffioa of theoi by words 
— -On the different impoiition of. names as 
influenced by different caufes — rOn the dif- 
ferent effe^s.of the appearaji<es of natural 
objeds on the untutored apprehenfion.of the 
firft Man, and on the minds of IVien affefted 
by education and habit — On the difilculty 
of retracing many ideas in words, appearing 
abftraiSled" and remote, which were eafy, 
obvious, and primary in the original ufe of 
language -TT-:On thCi, naming of; things from 
thi;i^ ^4V°ns, ufes^ ^ppeitraQces, &c.: on the 
relation, which words thus have to the Ide^s 
that,tbi^y.:EX^ei^,; and.on :the diiHcutty of 
difcQveriog th^it: relation,, to thofe who have 
acquinjd,. language Jiy CMljtorn ,a!j(| hpbit-t— 
On the original a.pplic^ion of gen^a^ ejfpref- 
fions to particular ideas — On the accidents 
which Contributed to partiqular^e and ap- 
propriate general ideAs^-r On the various 

modifications of Motion m the performance 

of different aftioris — On the progrcft of fig- 

nifications In the fame word, from th? ge- 

■ ■ O neral 
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^^^ netsd Idoaiof JWWw* t& the pslrticdltt- Ideas 
of. vjolkin^ vknHmgf 'kapitigt -^etii^ngt ^ 
foeni^Ngt ficc-i^-On tb* drigin -erf" Words rx= 
pitfflivc of re/i, 'and of ^gnificati&irs analo- 
Igoufi to ifr-'^n the narries-of thifigs, whidi 
have no imme^me rel^on tb >motion or rfj¥ — 
Vfiitdn^r getural ^ppo^ions, that the names 
of things might hare bedh Ic and To impofed, 
lihould have any We^ht -ajgainft conjeiftwes, 
which jflay be fiipported-bjf rt:^foni ■coftcwn, 
aftd ianalogy. - ^" .:-;'--: •'■ ■ 

Part II. Oh tji6 'aecbrftttioaii^ «f i^h- 
guftge to PWlo%lhf^-:ih*6da df appiyittg 
Philofdphy Jtd LangMgt-^Ori the'titiKty'df 
fdunding jf^^iri^s imd the dcigin of ' Lan- 
guage, ^n a 4ri\h\^t exailatnatioh of Language 
ttfelf, ^Hatfe", ef tfee fdVeral parts of Jp«ch, 
ai thiSy Wtft id 'the 'feoVe. antient diafefts *, 

* In reafonifig from words of modero linguagtSir, which are 
larat By r*>te, s'tiil retained by habii, and which have necefliTily 
mdeigwic mychigreatd ching eMfc a a ihe dnd hngui^, UQd are 
at thefameiifnedelticuteof diRCgeiieial aMlOgy, which JafvuTeFal 
in ancient Etymoiogy ib reriiouniing'to the lirK piinciptes iDd 
£fflplell Origjtu of vrordi, Bod^ jta-uaeing BD idet. Ebnmghti w- 
rieiy of fignilications ;, there are paiiy terms, the invepiion ■•( 
which fecms'io K^ve required "iiiitch' ahAiafl and' metaphylicil 
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by a Grammatical aoa^xfis of a^HcAt. fimplc, OV- VI< 
and. pfimitivo words On ojiftakes com- 
mitted in Etymology, by determining on the 
origin of words according to tbeir latejt or-, 
thogcapby aod moft prevailii^ fignifications-f^ 

exertion, fiich aa the pnnetms, md prepafilhns, and' v^ri /itj- 
jfimft'tW.fpeeifed by Dr. Apa« Smith, (in hh Canftderatiani 
9H ibi firfi ftrmation nf tangui^e, p. 448,4ii5, 469. fubjomed 
to f&c fhtary ef Moral SeiUiiinnli,) but which the evidence 
aflbrded by ihe AulyQi of the Gieelc Language Iheivs were 
expreflld by the fimplcft eftim of the mind. CoDcemmg the 
ori^n of the Grecit Veri Juhflimlivt, fee above p. 99. - 

t Thcfc is one great error, which ftema to ran through the 
STftcm of M. Court de OeBitiH, and of other French writers 
on the orr^ of Language, whirfi is determiriihg or the origin of 
Greek awl Litim words according te their hiefl orthography and 
moft pteVaiirng lignificatimn ; anc^which (eems (I fpeak wiih re- 
vcmKe) to arile from the want of an accurate and Grammatical 
■ knawledgeof the'Ieanaed'langtiagea. They f«em to be mafters of 
the Greek vocabulary, and to' hare collafled their tnovrfedge of 
Greek Woi^s from comparative Hammiiei itt Lmtgun, as well at 
from Leiicons, but to have-Kttle acqaaintance with the general 
Itiftory andibrfflation of the langnage, and efpccially iviththegra- 
' dual progreiGon and vaiietiet of each particular dialEfl. For this 
'Tcafon they are often deceived by terminations, and fuppofe that to 
be original, which is merely acceflbry and terminaiive. To men- 
' tioa only one inftancc. They fay that pot, in Celtic, (from which 
they derive all other Language),) fignilies tlevaihn, fire^gth, 
foiaer: and find this word in Jef-fott dlf-pet-i^ut, and confcc|uenit)i 
in itn.m(, JWsroTHHt* in which words every body elfc wjdtt.bnds 
part of wtT to belong to the terminalion, hrirt-r»(, itrTrt-Tun, 

jTtTiif, ««TiJui( ; {iiitix] . But, to annihilate the fuppofed exlftenee 

'of POT in tiv^am, &c. we may further add, that as T it 

O 2 plainly 
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Obf. VI. — On the Analogy of Language — On the 
aflimilation of words dertved from didcrent 

^ plaialy tertniQatWc, it is probtble that P likewifc i* dcccffiuy. 

The Greek (erminiiions in «^v, w^*, i^*, t^m, u^ti, are fonned 
fioiD rdblved in ««, tm, m, *», »«■ From (Uiiui, ^im, come 
jSi>m2|«, (h^i, &C. from jS«ttw, (jSMx-nw, oblolece,) j3«*ti{«* 
from ^u«, (^fiwif,) ^lut^o' from fAvw, ^ii^«i ^'imui, ^smasm, • 
&C. Thus aJ[a !tr«r*^* probably came from ttnrm, Jinr*f ■ Now 
in deducing the principles of the Greek UnguagCi it hat been 
found by the moft accurate analylii, that thofe fimple forma, 
(which HiMSTSKHuis, Lord Mohboddo, andLsHHSP, fup- 
pofe to have been original, (but which I have ventured to think 
were fecond to what I luppofe to have been the onginal form, 
fee the preface to the new edition of Dawet, p. x\.U.) confiftiog 
of the vocal duadi, m^, i«, w, *w, wi, then fl»m, km-i ym, Jl«, 
tic, were lengthened by the inierpofition, fomeiimet of the Di- 
gamma, foinetimci of iti kindred confonanis, B, n, M> &c. 
which were again confirmed by the a^iiion fomctimei of ano- 
ther confonant, and fometimei of another vowel : aa from ttmm, 
XKMf, ^Mftim' fimm, fimn, fimnn' y*ti, ynn, (from whence yiyw, 
yV'"! vT'^iHu,) ytnm, ytittftmi' fiim, ^mnut' Iprnn., ^tmrn, yittii 
gn*ff*. and thui hi, ttrrm. Thia deduction, which is confirmed 
by the Greek Etymologill, it favoured likewife by the fimpli- 
city of the primary noiion, which it points out a« the original 6f 
ihe fignification, dimiaer: which ii (A*,) ligt, tta-tiinf,fe-trteti 
and therefore la ftttfieii, in dtminia habit, lianiiatr. If the 
deduCUon be true alfo at it it probable, then n will be not lelt ac- 
cefliry than T, fa that POi ot fot can bare no Oiare in the ori^nal 
of JknriTw, hrmruuf , di/fett, de/piliqui.' — It feenis an objcAion 
to the great authority given to the Celtic which is laid to ezift at 
prefent in the common language of Bretagnc, and of Wales ; 
that all living language! are from innumerable accident! liable to 
change : from whence arofe thore varietiei in the piogrelSon of 
the Greek language, vi'hich conilitute in dialeds. The Celtique 
therefore even in its fimplcft woidt, mult have be<^ fubjeft to 
greater 
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origins — On words of the fame orthography, OW. vi. 
and belonging to the fame origin, but figni- 
fying differently in different dialeds — On 
the life of confonants in the formation of 
the Greek language ; in which will be an 
endeavour to ihew, that the original figni- 
fication of words did liot depend on the in- 
dividual powers of the letters which com- 
poied them, except in words profeffedly imi' 
tative of founds, &c : and fecondly, that the 
general Idea was exprefled by the vowels, and 
that the cOTinjuft ufe of the confonanti ferved 
to denote the modijUations of the general Idea 
in all its varieties and combinations ; not as 
lignificant in themfelves either as to tone or 
figure, but ufed only as arbitrary figns to 
diverfify particular fignifications in their de- 
flexion from the general Idea— On primitive 
iignifications exifting in compound words, 
but loft in their fimples — On primitive words, 

greater and more frequent change), than ihe dead, learned Un- 
gaage;, u having pafled through a greater fucceflion of time : 
■nd coDleqnenily, aa it Oiould (eem, muft be, for the moft part, 
of lefi fecure luthoricy in afceruining the ori^nal forms aiid 
powers of word*. 

and 
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; and iignificatkws* cxiAing iix the Latin ]^»t 
guagc, but \oA in the Greek — Oo the comr 
xaQn origin of the Greek and Latin I^ingu^ge^t 
and how far the Latin may he faid to be lAv 
rheJ from the Greek — On the feience ef 
Etymology as conduced by tbQ Greek and 
Roman writers, by Pbik>ib|>hers> efpeci«% 
the Stoics, by the Civilians, and Gnrntair 
rians — On the authority of great poet9« Wf- 
torians, orators, &c. who wefQ not at the 
fame time Grammarians, op queftions purely 
Grammatical — On the deftrfts of anttent 
Etymology, arifing frwn atUchnaent t-oow 
particular language — On (be adyftn^^ei* 
which the moderns have in that refpeft pvw 
the antients, from the united and gramme 
tical acquilidon of the two learned languages, 
and from the comparifon of anient ^d mo- 
dern dialefts. 

He hop?s that he is mx too fangiupp in 
his expeftations and profefllons, when he 
adds, that he thinks his Syftcm will throw 
much new light on Etymology, and on ths 
Greek language in general ; and that the 

COOi- 
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tompletion of it will very much facilitate ^^- vt 
t^ aoqniiitlon of that copious, and difficult- 
ianguage. There are two parts of (be lati- 
giiige whkh he wall now particokrly men- 
tion, namely, prepofitions and particies ; and 
thc^articiesxadproKounr: both of which have 
feecn idmoift woivsriaiiy g^ven wp * us of at' 

.• Mr. Court de Gebblin, viho thinks, that toe ought U feet 
iir the fUeer of 'the raiisal UtHr for the triginai jtgHtficafioa if 
vitfdsj (fdr inflow, h{;t)}'t t!tut'r£gM&sj»trr^<3«'(»>, ^mai/Mr, 
highlh, &c^ and iliac it gives ihe fignilicaiion fi^ lifting up to the 
Latin word "dj/A, artd c#f riifit^ tie vtiet fli SiHtanding tft -pujivlii ^ 
fiM-4icite'ivc«'icir«mi^^U)d ti>l,'tul : (ScehisDi^onbircE^' 
inologiqucde'IalangLieLatinei) but which bya different wjalogy 
finyhe (htfwsto Wl(nigeoThcftinc(tfigi« m-fufcs. Proceding 
^U*,-^ii,^»,iS(»w' a-Mfr^^^tf, afpiHtcd, 9f«,fwrii' itieb •»«; 
TfTT*, {as K^«■, KK«f-«, ]tA«n)c, KAMrMM* Kriftiui, ^ri/niriis' &c. 
^jtii, ftjtuk.) rind ^df ^ cr^^/ ^ /J[« i/oiee were cidcnkttdfa 
ggfrfft't^cb a.fartiti^aril^s tf idtas; and that ail vurii are bin 
a mere meebaitieal imitation sf the ideas mhicb they exprefi formed 
^foua^-wii^Bify titbit dijfirgtft aijeSi : When in hia 'Grattn- 
ataiiu Vniv4tfeUe lie came to tieat of Prifofitionf, found \»m- 
ieli entirely at a lofs to fliew any connexion between the 
fiftn4~-tna Mve %nJficUgo6 <«f itbe ?i;e{><^eti^, ffiJ mifit iil 
moti, (he fays, p. 304.. ) qui Jurent pareitre Teffet du hazard, ee 
fiiffBt_/iini;C«iilredit Us Pr'^fitiam : la plupsft li'^rtnt aututi 
r^fpvt: eMife Uer fan et Uur vaieur; du tntim etll^i, fui.foet 
d''Mit»'afigiBf.antienru, l^i;hewever irferiiiadadi^hbt they Were 
Q(ri. ai^i^^ry and formed at 'hazard. AAd had accordingly, 
in, jd^ffer^n -paita of die MoHdt J'rimiif, eadoavoured to ac- 
count for the origin of many Greek. and Latin IVef>ofidoD9 
fei;S*H'"9Vil'*^ very different from the method of the in- 
<^tit r ; in a manner lefs Umple, and as it fhould feem there- 
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Obf. VI. Intrary formatioTit the caufe of whofe origin it 
is impoffible to affign. Thus the PrelideDt de 
Bkosses : EUes font dies m€me racines 
primitives } mais je n'ai pas trouve qu'it 
fut poffibk d'afligner la caufe de leur origine : 
tellement que j'en crots la formation pure- 
ment arbitraire. Je penfe de mcme des par- 
ticles, des articles, des pronoms, des rela- 
tifs, des conjondUons, &c. 'Traits fur la 
Formation Michanique da Larfgues. Vol. II. 
p.187,188. Paris, 1765. Our own language 
indeed, as far as relates to the conjun^ions, 
has lately been ably and fatisfaftorily vindica- 
ted by Mr. J. Hobne, (in a Letter to John 
Dunning, Efq.) from that general charge 
of barbarifm > from which the author of the 
Inquiry hopes to vindicate the Greek*, by 
endeavouring to explain on one hand the 
origin of the prepofitioos and particles, as 

fore, lefi fatiafaAory. It feemt to be another flatteriag con-, 
firmarion of the new fyftem propofed in the InfMiry, that by 
it the Greek and Latin Prepofitioni are all ealily redocible to 
the fame general prineiplea ai the other parti of Speech, and 
may be Ihewn to be derived from verbi expreSve oftlie 
general Idea of Metim. 

deducible 
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deducible from the general idea of motun j *Jj,,_j 
and on the other, to (hew what was the pri- 
mitive fymbol of perfonal relation, whence 
adopted, and how gradually refolved and 
formed into the feveral claffes of pronouns. 
— ^A N D fo much for the prefent by way of 
prolufion to the Inquiry. 

It is hoped that no apology will be thought 
neceiTary for the above remarks, as they fe^m 
not to be out of their place, but conne^lted 
with the ftudy of Antiquities, and indeed a 
curious part of it, in which, as it feems 
much yet remains to be difcufled by diligent 
Inquirers into the ^ntiqt^ties of Language. 
There cannot be greater encouragement to 
fuch Inquiries, than the very ingenious and 
happy attempt on one part of our own lan- 
guage by Mr. Home. In reading which 
we cannot but regret, that the praifes due 
to the Author's ingenuity and learning are 
nearly cancelled by the illiberality of his 
cenfures pafled on fome of the moil ccle- 
P brated 
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Obt. VI. brated charaders of the prefent age, tis prs- 
doceiTbrs on the £ubjed of Grammar. 

The utility* of ihefe difcuinoDS has been 
fvMcletitlf Ihewh ami enlarged upon 1^ the 
authon before quoted. ( Obi<irvfltion V. p. 
6i, 6sc. But as all verbal and Philological 
inquiries are often and perhaps h&ftily con- 
dcmned, from not paying fufficient attention 
to their real nature and end, as laborious 
ir^es, and fit only to employ the idle unin- 
tereftiog leifure of a t^a// grammariait, I will 
take the liberty to finilh this Obfcrvation 

*, One of the adrmug^ Tcfulttng from the grammaticil 
analyfis of Ungnage U the diltioftion and connexion of dtf- 
lereni Ideas ezprefled by fimikr word*, snd the difcrimiftt* 
tjon of words written witb the fame letter* but expreflive of 
diflerent Ideas. Dr. Priestley (in his Obfervationi on Edu- 
cuioh, p. 45.] fayi, " thai tbc knowledge of one lutfoagt, 
" and the comparing it with another is a very ufeful cxer- 
" cife, and is an excellent introduflion to that moA impor- 
" unt ftMwIedge whicb relates <o the accurate Hpin^aa rf 
" idtas, which are eiprelTcd in words." Dr. PrJelUey will 
forgive me if I do not accede to the cenfure, contained tn 
Ike next fentcikce, of the Greek Philofopby : the very reverfc 
of which cenfuK, I apprehendi is true in the judgement of 
thofe, who are molt converfant with the works of the Greek 
7hilof(^hen, and with the taoguagei in which ikqr an writ- 
ten i or with the writings of the two celebrated interprctert 
of ancient Philofophy, Mr. Harkii, and Lord Mohboddo. 

with 
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with a paflage from the conclufion of the^^'-^'- 

abovcmentioned Letter. *• I have often thought 

" it was a lucky miflake, (for it was a mif- 

" take,) which Mr. Locke made when he 

'• called his book» an Effay on Human Un- 

" derjianding. For fome part of the inefti- 

** mable benefit of that book has, merely 

" on account of its title, reached to many 

" thoufands more than, I fear, it would have 

" done, had he called it, (what it is merely,) 

" a grammatical Effay, or a Treatifc on Words ^ 

** or on Language. The human Mind, or 

" the human Underjianding appears to be a 

" grand and noble theme ; and all men, /^^ 

** even the moft infufficient, conceive That 

'* to be a proper objedl of their contcmpla- 

" plation : whilft Inquiries into the nature 

" of Language (through which alone they 

*' can obtain any knowledge beyond the 

*• beafts,) are fallen into fuch extreme difre- 

" pute, that even thofe, " who have neither 

** the accent of chriftian, pagan nor man," 

" do yet imagine Words to be infinitely be- 

** neath the concern of their exalted Un- 

•* derftanding." 
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PART III. 



'T^HE defign of the firft part of this 
EiTay was to fhew the utility of the 
Study of Antiquities in its connection with 
the moil elegant as well as the moil ufeful 
parts of learning : And of the Second, to 
expatiate more largely and minutely on fbme 
topics of Antiquities, in order to apply to a 
few particular fubje£ts the general Obfer- 
vations of the Firil Part To the topics 
there introduced many others might be 
«dded. But as the name of a n t i qju a r y 
bas been long fubje^ to the ridicule of vulgar 
prejudice^ while the nature and objeft of 
his labours have been generally ill under- 
flood, the lail part of this ElTay ihall be 
alotted to the fame fubje£l as the firil> and 
fiiall 
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ihall contain Tome further remarks on the 
extent and ufe of the Study of Antiquities. 

The firft and proper objedl in this Study 
is the examination of Monumental Anti- 
quities, the venerable relicts of remote Ages, 
which preferve fome of the firft fpccimens 
of Art, and exhibit produdions, which bear 
teftimony to the gradual progrefs of good 
tafte, and refinement of the human Mind. 
And whUe the Antiquary inveiUgates the ori- 
gin of the Arts, he is led back to the firft dswn^ 
ings of Society^ the earlieft openings of .civil 
life, and the progreifive rife of politicil infti'- 
tutions. It is obvious therefore bow wide a 
compafs of human learning is fubje£l to th« 
refearches of the Antiquary. From this 
variety of his Inquiries, the advantages sro 
great, which he derives, and are abundantly 
fufEcient to recommend a ftodj which it 
produdive of fach utility. By con^oru^ 
the various parts of fcience in th^ir bt^juBt 
be is better able to judge of tKtir coniMsciod 
and mutual dependences and irom fncb ft 
knowledge of their &veral relatSom he bcs 
quires 
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quires a liberality of Teiitimenc* which ex- 
dudes the prejudices of partial learning, and 
teaches him lo place a juil value on the dif- 
ferent branches of Science. 

He is capable alfo of forming a truer elti- 
mate of human nature, and of the real ex* 
tent of the human underftanding. In tracing 
the origin and progrefs of the Arts, the 
vanity of human wit, accuftcHned to view 
the accumulated experience of many Ages, 
which is included in the perfeflion of its 
works, as the voluntary efforts of its own 
inventive faculty *, is mortiiied to find from 

* The power and extent of hamaa art is delcribed by So- 
rHOCLB^ in the Antigone v. 332, &c. ed Brmiti: whkli I 
will take the liberty to introduce here and compare with an 
imitation of the paKage by Mr. Harrii in his Dialogue on 
An.' If the teadei fhould not think Mr. Hanifea wordi to be 
an imitation of Sophoclei, a« they appear to me to be from 
the exprel£oiB and arrangement of hit thoughts, (and Mr. 
' Harris docs not make anjr reference to the Greek poet,) he 
will at lealt, I am pcrfuaded, be pleafed in feeing the chorus 
of the Antigone illuilrated by what will anfwer the purpole 
of an elegant paraphiaQical commentary, fometimet indeed 
confiderably amplified and extended beyond the limits of the 
original, efpecially in the firft inftance. The chorus begins 
with a general obfcrvation on iie favertignty of bunuin reajan : 

n«&» TIK J«>«, ■'•vJtl Mt- 

Mttltti quiJem /unt filtrtia, nihil vtr» 

Hemini /ohrtim. Harris 
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how rude and barbarous beginnings aroft 
fociety and order* from what trivial and 
accidental circumftances, and by what flow 
and painful operations, all its monuments 
were pcrfefted. The Antiquary, by with- 
drawing his eyes from the iplendor, which 
illuminates the great fabric of human Art, 
and which dazzles the partial judgement of 
the incurious, is enabled cooly and diipaf« 
fionately to decompofe its conAituent parts, 
and to trace them feverally to their original 

Harris : " O t akt, thou difiingoifliing attribote and honour 
" of human kind, who art not only ablff to imitate nature 
" in her Graces, but, what ii moiet even to adorn her with 
" graces of thy own. Poflefled of thee, the meaneft Genias 
'* growt defcrving, and has a jnft demand for a portion of 
•' our efteem. Devoid of thee the brighteft of our kind lie 
" loft and ufelef;, and are but poorly diftinguiflied from the 
" moil defpicable and bafe. When we inhabited (brefts like 
■* the brutet, nor were otherwife known from them than by 
" the figure of oar Species, thou taughteS us to affert the forer- 
" eignty of our Nature, for which Providence intended us. 
" Thoiirmdi of Dtilitiea owe their birth to thee, thoufinds 
" of elegancies, pleafures, and joyj, without which Life 
•* itfelf would be but an inlipid pofleffion." 

Sophoclea then proceeds to exemplify in puticalar infiancet 
the power of art over inanimate fubjcfti. 
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ures, as they were fuggefted by accident ai^d 
neceflity, improved by convenience, and ac- 
commodated to the purpofes of elegance and 
luxury. He percieves, that man has been 
the long-difciptined pupil of habit and ex- 
perience i that few of the conveniences and 
elegancies of life, were owing to his boaft^d 
powers of Invention j and how much his 
very feelings, his ideas, and fentiments were 
formed by cuftora, and moulded by external 
influence. — Of the flownefs and, mediocrity 

Qi«i> Tt rmt Er^nKTatt VAS, 
AxtrpitTui iSMiiitii l^'Tfir 

TtlH V^AVt"- 

- " Wide and eztenfivc it the reach of thy dominion. No 
•' BLEMENT is therf eitlier fo vUlent or fo fuhtle, lb ydlding 
" or fo Jluggijb, as by the powers of iis nature to be fuperior 
f ' to thy direflipn. Thou dreadell not the fierce impetuofiiy 
" of FiBE, btit compellcfl its violence to be both obedient 
" and ufeful. By it thou fofteneft the llubborn tribe of mi- 
^' nenU, lb as to be formed and moulded into Ihapes inuu- 
f merable. Hence Weapons, Armour, Coin ; and previous to 
*' Ihefe and other, thy Wcrki and EnirgUi ; hence ajl thqfe 
" various tools and inl^rnments, which empower tliee to pro- 
" cecd to f\irtber ends more excellent. Nor is the fubilc air 
** lefs obedient fo thy power, whether thou willeft to mJnifter 
'' to our pleafure or utility. At thy command It giveth birth 
" to found), which charm tlie foul with all the powers of har- 
Q^ - •' jnony. 
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of the inventive faculty in Man there are 
many inftanccs given in the firil Volume of 
the Origin and Progrefs of Language j and it 
is alfo inculcated by that great Antiquary 
the Comte de Caylus In a difcourfe oh the 
Study of Antiquities prefixed- to the fifth 
Volume of his valuable (Jollcdlion of clafiical 
Antiquities, 'intitled Recueil d' Antiquites 
E^ptiennes, Sec. which difcoiirfe is here 
tranflated and tranfcribed for the conve- 
nience of the reader. 



*' mony. Under tiiey Inltruflion it moves the Ihip over Seas, 
" wliile that jtielding Element, where othernrife we fink, 
" even WATER itfelf is by chce taught to bear us ; the vail 
" Ocean to promote that intcrcourfe of Nations, which Ig- 
" norancb would imagine it was deftintd to intercept. To fay 
" how thy Influence Is feen on earth would be to teach the 
*' meaneft, what he knows- already. Suffice it but to men- 
" tion iieids of Arable and PiAure ; Lawns and Gravel, 
''Gardens, and Plantations ; Cottages, Villages, Caftles, 
" Tbwns; Palaces, Temples, and fpacious Cities." Mr. Har- 
ris has introduced here, what the Poet has more judicJoufly, 
I think, rcfcrvcd for the enumeration of the relined Arts of 
polifhed life, (km ^S'lypn, juci qn^ttr ppnftii;) not to men* 
tion that the power of An is rather feen in the inflniment 
iy which, than in the Air throagh which, found is commu- 
nicated. 

The poet next defcriiws the power of An over animals, 
whofc ferocity is refilled and coaqucied, or whofe Itrength 

and 
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"The SxuDVi of ^tjquitics.Ihaveoften 
thoqgh^ and- cannpt rciflrain: my,felf from 
fayiog?, dP¥S pot, ifi any refpcd-» 'referable. 
t^Q: i4^t which, is. genecally eiitertpined of 
i^ I^ i^, coniidered niuch too fuperiicially ; 
and is feen only one fide, which it is eafy to 
make ridiculous. I wifh the reader to be 
pfirfi^oil, thajt np on^ can v'lpyir in, a morC' 
ridiculous H^ht, than I dp, the man whofe 
auenyon is. en)plo-yed fokly. In the exami- 
nation of an, old' pot, or mutilated ftatue.. 



and; logi^pfy, u ^adq f^brcr,vient'to>ibe conyqiicwVift^ >iia%^ 
Und, or who are nfed for their fubfiftence : 
Km f Hvmm ^r>^r,Of- 

MienM Mft^ifif^ ty*h 

Aiitmi TATfOlf 

" Nordoei thy empire end in (abjefls thus inanimate. Ici 
" power Mo extends through the varitius race of animals, 
" who cither patientl)> fubmit to become thy Slaves, or are 
" fure to find thee an incflftible foe. The faithful Dog, the 
" patient Ox, the gcnetoiu Horfe, and the mighty Elephant, 
Q_2 ', are 
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Mjr criticirm ihoold even be pointed with 
the ridicule of more than common plea- 
fantry, if I faw that he regarded the monu* 
ments of Antiquity only with his natural 
eyes, and with the frivblous diligence of an 

" ore conWnt all to receive their inftruAioiit from thee, aad 
" readily to lend their natural JnftinSs or Stretigtb, to per/orm 
' " thole offices, which thy occafioai call for. If there be 
" found iM.y fpecies, which are ferviceable when dead, thou 
" fuggeftcll the mean) to inveftigace and take them. If any 
** be fo favage as to refufe being tamed j or of nttUre fierce 
" enough to vcntnre an attack, thou tcacheft us to fcom their 
" brutal lage ; to meet, repel, purfue, and conquer." 

The power of Art it then defcribed as applied more pe- 
culiarly to the arts of civil life, and to the eflablifliment of 
political inftitDtiont. 

^(M^t», iu«i Mrrmfttvt 

O^Mf ( mtrfj et infiituU ) iMkfstnt xni 
AvTMAtfr ir«}-ar iud'pil, 

tI»tTtTtf(, MTTIff 

T* fttXkn' xtJit ftt^r ' 

Tljj>#( vxi; OkXii' tx*>'t 
riiri fM> jtMKtt, MUt ur 

Zl&fM i^H' ItfUllt WUfHftn 

V'^ixthit' Set, 

i' And 
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empty curiolitj, mflead of making them the 
fubjefls of a refearch, which would lead to 
true Pbilofophy, the fcience of manners, 
and the civil hiftory of Mankind. For he 
ought not to be deceived with regard to the 
real end of this Study, which, (I fpcak 
from perfedl conviftion,) muft be very ill 
conduced, when it does not improve the mind 
<yi him, by whom it is cultivated. 

" To illufttate a truth, which will no 
doubt furprizc the generality of readers, and 
tto prove the injuftice of the comoion opinion, 
i will conflder this Study in a Phylical, and 
a Moral view ; and I hope to convince the 
deader of their different utility, arid to make 

" And fuch, O AR*. is thy amazing influence when thou 
" art employed oniy on thefe inferior fubjcfts ; on Naturei 
<* inanimate, or at beft irrational. But whenever thon choofelt 
*' a fubjeft more noble, and fetteli to the cuhiTating of mind 
" itfclf^. then it is tkcu. become)! truly amiable and divine } 
" the everflowing fource of thofc fublimcr beauties, of whicli 
** no fubjcfl, but mind alone is capable. Then it is thou art 
"enabled to.eshiint tbniankind the admired tribe of PoeU 
".and of Orators; the facred train of Patriots and of Heroes; 
•* the godlike lift of Philofophers and Legiflators; the forms 
" of virtHsut .and equal Polities, where private 'welfare is 
*' made the fame with public % where crowds ihemfelves prove 
*' difinterefted and brave,' and virtue is made a national a&d 
*l popular charaCterilUc.^ 

him 
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him fenfible not only of the. many, inferior 
advantages but of the hapj^sfs of him, 
who with the Phy&cd CEtfi unite the Mottl 
part of this Study. 

" What I call the PhyficsJi parti ofi rfiB 
fhidy confifts in the examination . q£ the 
people, and of the country, whifji pcoducodj 
the monuments'; ia the obje^f^of tbpfe mf^ 
numents, and the ufe i m the ftudy qf their 
materiali ; and in reflexions on thpir f^m< 

•* Thefe four points of view ioclude je- 
fearches of a very different nature j but ic^ 
ipite of their difference they tend, to c^e apd 
^e iame end, and their variety augmeQt» 
that agreement, which is fou^ to exjA igk. 
the different parts of the ftudy. 

*' I Oiall enter into feme detail, that I 
may not leave any doubt with regard to the 
terms which \ make ufe of^ and that I may 
give a juft Idea of this Firft part of the 
Study, which is the foundation of the other, 
and therefore in reality the moft eflential^ 
and moreover is that, which aU An^naries 
have more or lefs purfued. 

« Refeaf«M 

DiqllzcdbvCoOyk" 
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" Refearches, whole objedt is to afcertain 
the tntntry to which the monuments jnay 
belong* eftablifhed on the manner of their 
workmanHiip, muft neceflarily augment the 
knowledge of ancient Geography, and, at 
the famfr time develope particular circum- 
ilances in the hiftory of a nation. From the 
number, the talle, or the barbarity of the 
monument-s of a ^People, we may judge of 
the progrefs, which they have made in 
fcicnce, and fometimes of the charader of 
their manners. 

*• The difcDVery of the ufes to which the 
menumentG were appropriated, affords fo 
many tefUmonies of the inclinations and 
tafte of a People ; and ferres to illullrate 
many palTages in claflic Authors, which are 
not to be underftood without the afliftance of 
ancient monuments ; for HlAorians have al- 
moft always neglefted details of minute and 
particular fa£ts, juHly regarding them as 
foreign to their general defign. 

** The knowledge of their Materials ferves 

to throw light on the produ£tions of the 

Earth, 
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Earthj which feldotn fail, where they have 
been found once to exiil. It is poflibk then 
in pointing out the place which once fur- 
nilhed the materials, to recover them, and in- 
troduce to the common ufe of fociety. The 
certainty that a material exifts in a country, 
has in it the fame advantage as is derived froip 
the knowledge of operations anciently prac- 
tifed : for It is eafy to recover and reftorc, 
what perhaps it would be long before acci- 
dent might lead men to invent. PoUibilitii^s 
of which we are convinced become equivalent 
to fuccefs ; and give fpirit to a refearch or ex- 
periment, of the event of which we are in 
fotne manner a0ured. 

** The Form is capable of improving both 
the convenience and the beauty of modern 
monuments, and of conducing to an el^ 
gance, which may contribute to the general 
embelli(hment of the Arts ; while the exe- 
cution of the Artift becomes more happy and 
extcnfive. 

•* It is eafy to conceive that the details of 

tbcfe four objcfts in the firft part of the 

Study 
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Study of Antiquities muft b^ of no'ftnall 
compafSf and capable of employing the di- 
ligence, and amuiing the fancy of the An- 
tiquary. But it may be faid that the glory 
is confined to the mere power which he has 
df being one day ufeful to letters, and to 
the Arts. For his whole life is employed in 
coUefling materials, of which learned Men 
and Artifts make no ufe till after the death 
of him who amalTed them. Bat this re- 
£exion can never he made a reproach ; and 
nothing ought to diminilh the duty of mu- 
tual aflilliance, which is the firft duty of 
fociety. Therefore to a liberal mind it muft 
aiFord a very fcnfible pleafure to labour in 
hopes of being ufeful, in ever {o fmall a 
degree, to thofe who purfue the fame courlb 
of Audies : while there are fo great a number. 
of Men, who die without difcharging the 
debt they owe fociety. 

. ' ** I pali now to the fecond Part of. the > 

Study of Antiquities. All the cetebriited: 

Nations, or ridier all thcrfe of whom there 

remain any monnments, and who have, any 

R diftin- 
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cUAinguiChcd place in Hi&oty, are> more or 
lefs> fttbje^t to the examiniitioo of the An- 
tiqnary. He ia enabled .to judge of their 
manners, of their charaffcer, and conduf^, 
by the varioua kinds, and the aumber. of 
their weeks. His juc^ement is certainly. not 
yrithout appeal* and ought to be r^arded only 
a$ better founded than any other. Bpt it then 
derives the grealcft degree of credibility, 
when his refearches arc confirmed by the 
comp^riTon and concuixcnt teftimonyofHif^ 
torians } whofe omiflions he is often i^ble to 
&pply. 

** Thefe advantages: are great, but they 
bear na comparifon. w^ith another advantage, 
vhich they, af&id of gaining a more internal 
knowlei^e of Mankinfl, and. a. a)e» ia&g^ 
into, almoil;! all. theit fibtblas^ which- he 
may ]}jxa^)£ leiia to avoid; whale lb«<fre*- 
quency of their occurrence wiH induoe. hira- 
to behoM theca in oUntrs with 4 charitable 
nkoderation. Bub ^e greatef^ab/edt^ w^ch- 
cfto prefent Jtielf to the meditation . o£- she. 
A|itiquary, he will<uiuiloubledly fini} to bo7£^. 
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Jk'wti^f aytd tfteSocrity of thx tj^tntive genius 
in Man. His refle&tons will ibewfaiin that 
necfllity gaVe rife in the iirft place to (aait 
jFofs'in&rtificial indan, which wtt» owing to 
foiEfe uftlerfeien and accidental ciccncnfEance^ 
A long and ocnftafit repetition cf this meffii 
enabled other Men fuCceffively to take ad!-! 
va}itage' of d€w accidental Which occolfTed : 
ti}l at length the niean becstne ioinplet^ 
and wis Adapted to oilier mians/ more or 
)df$ in propdrtiofl to the different ftates^d 
foekty arid ciTtliiatioD. And theic mean?/ 
(he f e£iit of So miny' 3ect<iests^> were, i&A 
th€ revol u (ioB' of m^ny a^; ranked aoiofrgiS 
the iluniiber of Inveirttonsf add we^e' ad**' 
mired as efforts of hanfim £a^tty'. Btit 
what could Men do otherwife, who placed, 
as we are>' £3 low in the revolution of time, 
are dbligied to look" up'wat'ds to th^ objeaii. 
which wc contemplatOo I do not therefore 
blame tisis' admii^tiori; fi'nfc it iS founded in 
necellity ; but I think it ought to be con- 
dilidrial, andfuch as aAMleis tKe "riiihd of 
the Antiquary^ who has the advantage of 
R 3 calcu- 
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ctlcuUtirig the mediocrity of the firil Ideas, 
and of viewing from a more elevated ftation 
the occafioo: and means, which have em- 
ployed Men to extend their iirft Ideas and 
expetfients i and judging of all the privations 
and impediments, 'which they fufTered before 
they could make the leaft progrefs. 
: " We may then bddly aflert, that the 
fimpleft Bagatelle never' exifted in its ori- 
ginal &3rtn fuds as it is feen in civilized coan- 
tdes r ihd.'that as the ufes or elegance of it 
were not owing' to the forefight of the firft 
Arift, Jt-canpot be. called an Inventm i at 
ka^ it does not de&rve that name according 
to its ftrideft fenfe and acc^tation '*. But I 
win bring finoie inftances. 

* All Art* snc} m^ns are bpt virietiet <nd modifications 
of former' nciiu applied to new purpafei. What arc called 
the grcatcft diicoTcrin in NaUrfi PiiU/efly hne been the 
late refalt of gradual acceSon$ of knowledge, and have been 
owing not fo much to the esenioiu and forefight of geniiu, 
' as to the cafual fncccfi of diligence aod patient obfeiruion. 
" It is a great advantage attending this Study," fays a great 
fiMnral PhiloToplier and Bzperimcntalilt of the prefent day, 
Pfiefily'a Obfervnttons on Edocation, p. 1 8. 1 9. " that every new 
" dtfcovery fcrves as a key to many mote, of a fimilar natare. 
«— This 
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** The Wheel is the moft beautiful mt* 
chine, which was ever made by Men, even 

" ^Thii field of ufefal purfuit \i hy no meani confined to 
** men of greft gen! as. In itSt., men of common gtei fiaft 
" jud fufficient itdufirj Jiave geoeralljr dillinguiihed them- 
" feWea in thit way ; and. the hiflory of Philofophy fliewa 
" that the mtift valnable difcoverici have been made in fuch 
" manner at refleAi bonpur on the fetital ettentitu rather thaa 
" on tht ptnetralieit of the Authon." Yet in this matoriiy of 
the Arts it ii diScnk to judge of their gradual augmentation i 
and it it impo&ible without t confidenble degree of analyfii 
and abftraAion, to perceive how the convenience and perfec- 
tiMi of one mean fuggelled new modlficatiani of that mean, 
Vid new applicdiont tq different pnrpofet. The Arts there, 
fore to the incurioui appear independent of each other, and 
to have Bttfcn every one from the arbitrarjr exertion* of 
Man*t. inventive faculty. 

What it faid of the Mechanical, may be applied to ano- 
dier Art, the moit beantlfol of ali Arts, the An of Lan- 
guage. In tlie prefent maturity of Language all words feem 
to have been from arbitrary impofition ; for the words which 
we nle, we received. from thofc, who went before in, a> 
they from their predecelTort ; and iherefoi^ do not think of 
the relation, which wordi have to the things which they de- 
note. For what is conceived to have been arbitrary sud for- 
tuitous, muft be judged alfo to have been, in itfetf, iafigni- 
4cant ; and ^vordt which are deemed inGgnificaut cannot be 
fuppofed to have been connefled by any community of fenfe, 
by any proximate relation to each other. In fubjefls of re- 
mote inquiry it is abfolntely necelTary to abAraA the mind* 
as far as poffible, from prefent modes and habits, aptaHmem 
M eoHfuiiudint ^iduurt ; for though the words which we nfe 
be pie fame, or cxpreffive of the flune meaning, yet out 
habits 
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if it be regn^ddd Btnply by itfelf, and tx- 
clufive of itff ulalitj to all otber madaiMts 

to which it is applied i yet it could have 
been owing to aothing but chance, whicii 
nattlrally prefects iffelf to Meii the mofl 
£ivage and unenlightened. We will fupitore 
fhcm to have Teen a free thrown down, arid 
fallen upon anotb^ already or the groumL 
The latter becoming more eafy to be tetac- 
v«d by the oiocion of that beneath it, fug<^ 
geflcd by this firfl experience the idea of a 
re/tr. However a loogi fiioceilMft of Yeoray 
and a frequent repetition of the experiment 
iBuflr have been neceflaey before they coud 
have pafled from a long rolcr to thai of a liio- 
decatft thichnefs^ and' pierced in its centre at 

habiu are To rarioufly fixed, and oar feelings Co difierently 
aiTociated^ that we cannot othenvife conceive what reifon ttie 
£rfi ufer of language followed in the impofition' of names, 
that it, what relation words have to the things, which they' 
denote j nor can this ablltaflian be ikfely purfued, but by 
a grammatical Analyfis of words, and a deduCUon of fdeai 
derived from fuch Aiialylls, — But for fo regular A'na|^s all' 
modern languages, on account of certain defcfla bcibre men- 
tioned, are above fuppoTed to be unfit. .?.' 

order 
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order to, be pkced with another on an axle, 
and to render by this expedient the roJer eafy 
to bfi moved* and capable of tranfportiog the 
heavjcfi burdens. {^e££ time npigfat perhaps 
have been necefliuy to proceed from, the ufe 
of the little fuU wheel, taken from the long 
rolo', to that which the Greeks made ufe of 
in their Cais« in which was united lightnefs 
with loKdiity. 

" It wSU be fonnd without doubt that I 
have chc^n- an- example tb* boft fuited to 
my purpo&. I k«Heve it to be fb, and r^rd. 
it in efF«3 a^ ihe moft convincing. Tke 
InftmcC' howevcc which I am gbiilg to bring 
does not depend' at all on A^rr, but oatlie 
knowledge of an Elemeat, with, the greater, 
ovrather tlihe firft^advantages of whichit wiU. 
be always aftonifliing that Men oonlinuedfo. 
long unacquainted. ' 

■ The^ ufe of Fipfi of which Men hare ■ 
ia fi>nae meafure mad& tdiemfelVfS mofieistJ 
requeued without doubt the experience of^. 
many) Yean, as welt as tlic proof' o£' many; 
misfor- 
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misfortunes, before they were' able td ma-" 
derate its fury, to extinguiih it, to reviTe 
at their pleafure, and to employ it to their 
common purpofes and neceffities. Ancient 
hiftory affords fufficient teftimony : but the 
ravages of North America within the courfe 
of the lafl century furniihed a remarkable 
confirmation of this opinion. Ic would' be 
difficult to give in that refpedb a juAer idea 
of the firft ages then by the example of that 
rudenefs and fimplicity which they ihewed 
in their ufe of this element for one of the 
limpleft . and commoneft purpofes, which 
occur among crvilized nations. When they 
Wanted to drefs or warm their Viftuals they 
pat fome water into a hollow fcoop of a 
rock, and threw in a great quantity of 
lighted coals. 

** This example ihews a flownefs in the in- 

• ventive genius which it would be difficult to 

conceive if it was not attefted by Voyagers,' 

and thofe who have written the hiilory of 

thofe countries. From thefe modern inftan- 
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pes wc may conclude, that thofe who &rpie4 
the greateft empires of Antiquity were far 
^ certain fpape of time equally uninftrudled. 
But it will be aJked no doqbt, why they 
^erc more early civilized than the nations gf 
North America : anc} may it not be aqfwered, 
that the fweetneffi of their climate^ and thg 
fertility of their foil, hy fupplying then^ with 
^n eafy fubliftence left (hem morp a; liberty 
tp follow their reflexions and refearches. The 
favages of Can^dii, inhabiting a cold country, 
plight therefore haye had a lefs aiSive genius, 
anf} n°c reflefling oi) t)ie means^ which 
chancy at diiferent times pr^fented to them, 
continued attached to the firll difcovery,whict) 
vvas fufli<^ient to anfwer their ncceflitics. 

*' Without repurrjng to thefo ancient c^•9 
^vap]cs, more recent fa^s, and reflexions cfta^ 
.bli(he4 on them» fliew that the firft means 
ypere perfefled very flowly, and by very 
fmall additions, infpircd by pra£tife, and conr 
^rme^ by the continual occurrence of thofe 
ppceffities which firft fuggefted them. 

S f I h^vc 
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" I have endeavoured to fliew, that the 
Study of Antiquities, that is, the reflexions, 
which refult from it, enlighten the naind of 
the Antiquary, and enable him to acquire a 
knowledge of human nature, and jull eAi- 
mate of its real powers. I believe that any 
one will be convinced of the flownefs of 
the human genius, by comparing it With 
what is ftridly called Invention. Indeed 
men are born Imitators and copyifts : and 
from that love of imitation, through which 
one mean was applied to new purpofes by 
modifications of that mean, arofe that aug- 
mentation of means, which cohftitutes fh'e 
prbgrefs of knowledge and of Art. 

The Antiquary in acquiring more rallbnal 
and certain Ideas of the iirft Ages, whofe 
ignorance was univerfal, dtfcov<:rs the origin 
of their Deities ; that is, he pefceives how 
Men, who were benefafiors to their country, 
and valiant kings^ were honoured with attars 
after their death. He diftinguiflics the va- 
rious acceijions of fuperftition, the particular 
errors and deviations of which became them- 
felves 
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f«lves the pbje(^ of general worfhipj but 
^MT^ys with the fame flown^fs of progref- 
fion* 3g the means and arts, which fprung 
ffom their nece^ities. We may be aHured 
that all the vje^s, which we can take of the 
ancient world, will terminate in a proof of 
the qiediocrity pf the inventive faculty. 

Bot tl^^t whiph more than any thing dif- 
pl^ys thp piedipcrity whiph all nations have 
^ewn ifi this FeQ}ed:| is thp p^ns, which 
ihey (»ke to conceal thp foq^cp^i frpm whence 
they derived their kpowjedgie, The Antir 
qiiary however know? how to diftingujfli thp 
orj^paj. He perpelves that what is ^ivef) 9$ 
a ijpyejty ip pne parf of the world, }yis 
krvown ^opiently, and in ufc. He j»dges 
impartially, by roore mpderi* examples, of 
fe<as in renjQle ^pti^uity. Py appjicaition of 
tb(:m %o iJSMoDS and A§es nearer his owji 
tjoie be perceives that human nature always 
fa^ hioen, and alw^^^ ^ill he the fame- 
£kit if to difejijg,age hijoifelf from the great • 
.objeds, which are prefented la this exami- 
patioa ojf the Religions, and Empires, which 
"S 2 have 
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hive at different periods arifen in the W6rtdj 
and dirap[)eared> the Antiquary confiders th6 
individuals which have had a place iii An- 
tiquity, what a few, fcaitet-ed atoitts Wilt 
he difcdvci* in thit immettfity of fpace I HiS 
tefearches rt-ill prcfcnt hiili With but a very 
fmall numbct of Men, whofe iiamcS ar6 
knbwn to pbftcrity, who havt rfecCived the 
humble ttieed of two or three lines of art In* 
fcription, frodl which, if it cah be ^ead, 
we often leam nothing more thah that fuch 
^ pcrfotl once lived. This pdtticulat exariil- 
hation is, iti my opinion, the mofl: efleAtial 
and the principal obje<ft of thefe refle&ions, 
Unce it in efTeft: a^ords the gi'eatell: advantage 
tefillting frorti the Study in queftioH, add 
Ihews the Antiquary the ihnurherable num- 
bers buried in the abyfs of time, iil whofe 
vortex he mitft himfelf be one day (Wal- 
lowed up. He perceives a great numbet- of 
Kings, concerning many of whorfi little has 
been even feigned, while others are totally 
Unknown : to whom if any one had faid ih 
the meridian of their ptide and power, that 
their 
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tlieir nam6 would be effaced from the regif-* 
ter of the world, he Would have run fotne 
ntk of his life i and if he had faid it to theif 
fuBjeAs, Jio one Would have liftened lo his 
predi£lion. If theil fo many perfons are for-' 
gotten in fpite of theit- rank, their Itiagnifi- 
Cence, and perhaps their illurt^rious adlions, 
what ufelefs paiiis were taken by millions of 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, Allyrians, Perfians, 
Indians, &c. in hopes of tranfmitting theit 
hames to pofterity, to which they are totally 
Unknown. In the mean tlttie it cannot be 
doobtfid that in this im'menfe number many 
pofielled virtues, talents, and genius, tn the 
ttioft eminent degree. If it Aould be ob- 
jedted to examples fo convincing, that many 
bf the ancients are known and celebrated, 
and that thei-e are found every day monui- 
hients ere(!led to their honour j the Antiquary 
eafily difccrns, that thofc who have arrived 
to this diflin&ion belong to Ages and coun- 
tries very near our own^ This vicinity fhews 
him the phyfical reafon, why their memory 
has fallen within the reach of this light in- 
cenfe 
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cenfe of fame ; and the efie£t, which fucH 
reflexions omft have on his own mind is peri 
baps the moil efficacious means of deArqying 
that {elEQineis, which is fo great am enQmy 
to mankind* and a defed fo pernicipus to the 
common interefts of fociety. 

I had reafon then to fay, that the reflexions 
occafioned by the ftudy of Antiquities, would 
eafily enable him, who is engaged in it, to 
difcover the weakeft errors of human nature, 
to profit by that inconvenience which he has 
feen accrue from them to other cbaraftcrSy 
and confequently through his love of hu- 
manity, his excufe of their fi>tt)les, and 
above all by a perfect indiiference for all thp 
petty interefts, which divide m^nlund t? 
iecure to him&lf happinefs during the few 
days which he is to pals upon the Earth. 



THE END. 
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